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TE BEST WESTERN ‘ON TV" 


Wagon Train is now reaching more than sixteen million homes 
every Wednesday, 7:30—8:30 pm, on the NBT Television Net- 
work ... more homes than any other new show this season. 

Since its premiere last September this hard-riding new 
series has more than doubled NBC’s audience in its time period 
against two programs which were consistently in the Top Ten 
less than a year ago. And not only is Wagon Train NBC’s top- 
rated program on Wednesday night, it also outrates any 7:30 or 
8:00 pm show on any other network seven nights of the week. 

The key to Wagon Train’s spectacular audience success 
is its appeal to the entire family. Its powerful combination of 


action, drama and top star names wins a balanced buying | 
audience of 32 million adults: more men than any other w 
night television program except one; more women than 9 o 
of 10 evening television programs; plus a bonus audience ¢ 
children that exceeds 13 million per show. 


Wagon Train is currently sponsored by Edsel, Ford Mote 


Company, Drackett and Lewis-Howe. 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 


*JACK O'BRIAN, NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
SOURCE: NIELSEN TELEVISION INDEX, FEB. II, '58 AND ARB, FEB. 58 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 


WHO are the ADVERTISER subscribers to 
Media/scope by TITLE? 


In our April memo we detailed the advertising agency 
subscribers to Media/scope by title. This list ranged 
all the way from agency presidents to media estimators. 
We promised to bring you in this memo the range of 
titles subscribing to Media/scope in the advertiser 
organizations. 


Before listing them it is in your interest to point 
out again how Media/scope's editorial content attracts 
from among all titles only those individuals who them- 
selves buy advertising or supervise the buying of ad- 
vertising or maintain a direct interest in the buying 
of advertising as part of their executive respon- 
sibilities. 


By its special concentration on the ideas, problems, 
procedures, techniques and opportunities in the busi- 
ness of researching, analyzing, planning and buying of 
advertising Media/scope screens out advertising people 
whose interests lie in other areas. 


This provides Media/scope with an exclusive opportunity 
to strive editorially for the improvement in the buying 
of advertising that is the subject of so many media 
forums, and the improvement of media selling that is 
the spoken wish of so many advertisers and their 
agencies. 


Regardless of years of establishment, no other maga- 
zine in the advertising field has such a clear-cut 
editorial function or mission of such over-riding 
importance to advertisers everywhere. 


The titles of the Advertiser subscribers to Media/scope 
are: 


Chairman of Board 
and President 

President 

Executive Vice President 

Vice President 

Vice President and General Manager 

Owner 

(over) 



































































































Manager 

Secretary 

Director and Partner 

General Manager 

Vice President in Charge of 

Advertising and Public Relations 

Vice President and Advertising Director 
Vice President and Advertising Manager 
Vice President--Marketing 

Vice President of Advertising 

Vice President and Sales Manager 
Advertising Manager 

Advertising Director 

Sales Supervisor 

Advertising and Sales Manager 

Media Director 

Director of Advertising 

Advertising Promotion Manager 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
Sales Promotion Manager 

Director of A*vertising and Sales Promotion 
National Advertising Manager 

Asst. Media Director 

Director of Sales Promotion 

Sales Manager 

Manager of Advertising and Public Relations 
Sales Coordinator 

Media Manager 

Promotion Manager 

General Advertising Manager 

Media Buyer 

Sales Planning Manager 

Assistant Director of Advertising 
Director of Public Relations 

Marketing Research Analyst 

Product Marketing Manager 

Director of Marketing 

Director of Research 

Sales Research Analyst 

Advertising Research Supervisor 
Supervisor of Media 
Account Clerk 


Cordially, 


CLL 7720-2 2 


Albert W. Moss 
Advertising Director 
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Facts about the 
Giant that’s growing 
in Solid Cincinnati! 


Linage figures up-dated as per Media Records 
to cover first 3 months of 1958! 


The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer 

















is biggest in : Lapa 








the reservation was made by 








The Cincinnati Enquirer.” 



































Daily Enquirer 148,259 Daily Enquirer 642,921 
CITY ZONE Post 118,901 GENERAL DISPLAY Post 528,292 
CIRCULATION Times-Star 122,886 UNAGE Times-Star 508,085 
COMBINED CITY & RETAIL Daily Enquirer 190,187 Daily Enquirer 274,701 
TRADING ZONE Post 146,479 AUTOMOTIVE LINAGE Post 258,775 
CIRCULATION Times-Star 144,600 Times-Star 219,652 
Daily Enquirer . 205,461 Daily Enquirer 3,226,191 
TOTAL CIRCULATION Post 153,718 “ff TOTAL DISPLAY LINAGE Post 2,521,696 
Times-Star 148,719 Times-Star 2,472,132 
Source: A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements, September 30, 1957. 
TOTAL Daily Enquirer 737,782 Daily Enquirer 1,879,975 
DEPARTMENT STORE Post 655,381 CLASSIFIED LINAGE Post 1,022,822 
LINAGE Times-Star 589,609 Times-Star 736,604 
LOCAL WOMEN’S Daily Enquirer 307,099 TOTAL ADVERTISING Daily Enquirer 5,136,841 
CLOTHING STORE Post 14,490 3 UNAGS Post 3,550,310 
LINAGE Times-Star 32,604 Times-Star 3,272,719 
LOCAL FURNITURE Daily Enquirer 128,184 IT’S BIGGEST, TOO... 
AND HOUSEHOLD Post 86,578 . in value, with lowest milline rate! 
LINAGE Times-Star 72,445 . in preference by Cincinnati women (see 1957 Cincinnati 
Newspaper Profiles Study) ! 
. in merchandising, offering advertisers creative promotions 
Daily Enquirer 2,188,752 with real selling effectiveness at the local level! 
RETAIL DISPLAY LINAGE Post 1,673,874 
Times-Star 1,670,443 AND TALK ABOUT “BIG”! 
Take another look at the still-growing Sunday Enquirer . . . rec- 
Daily Enquirer 119,817 ognized as one of the “Sunday Best” among American news- 
FINANCIAL LINAGE Post 60,755 papers! It offers exclusive blanket coverage of the Cincinnati area 
- : . » » now reaches over 80% of the families in this great Midwest 
x Times-Star 73,952 metropolitan center! 
) 


TA 


Manager of General Advertising; Lewis T. Beman 


Media/ scope, May 1958 


A GIANT is growing in Solid Cincinnati! It’s. . . 


The Cincinnati Daily Enquirer 


Represented nationally by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc. 














OUTDOOR REACHES MORE 
PEOPLE MORE OFTEN THAN ANY OTHER 
MAJOR MEDIUM AND- 


$ out of 10 


people remember 








Outdoor Advertising’ | 





They see OUTDOOR every day...on their 
way to buy...close to the point of sale. 


For more information on the Characteristics of Urban Outdoor Poster Readers, 
contact Outdoor Advertising Inc., 60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N.Y. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INC. | OA I aq 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE OF THE OUTDOOR MEDIUM ke heey pe 
on er 





NEW YORK - ATLANTA + BOSTON - CHICAGO - DALLAS - DETROIT - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 


é ntinuing Study of Outdoor Advertising 
andardized Outdoor Advertising, 24 and 30-Sheet Posters — and Painted Bulletins 
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Show Your Client How To 
Spark Construction Sales 





On a Realistic Budget 


Here’s a real answer to your client’s need 





for maximum-impression advertising 

in construction, right now, in time to 

spur sales this season. 

It your construction client wants to go all out for sales 
right now, but is balking at the high cost of inserts and 


multiple pages, you have the answer for him in Con- 
tractors and Engineers’ 11 x 15 IMPACT PAGE. 





This is the biggest single-page space unit in construction 
advertising. It gives you twice the area of a 7 x 10, but 
the space costs only slightly over 1.5 times as much as a 
_ 7x10! There is absolutely no added cost or extra produc- 
tion work involved. 


To be in the next issue of Contractors and Engineers with 
an IMPACT PAGE ad just send us any current 7 x 10 or 
7x 10 bleed (in 1 or 2 colors) and our engraver will make 
the large IMPACT PAGE plate at no cost to you. 

And here’s more value. The plate becomes your property 
to use for economically-produced direct-mail reprints, 
or point-of-sale dealer counter display posters. 





Enlarged to 11 x 15, your ad would be in the same 


Contractors and 
Engineers 


Detroit 30, Mich. 
808 Neff Road, Grosse Point 
TUxedo 1-6190 


Chicago 64, IIlinois 
2100 Daily News Bidg. 
Financial 6-4611 
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Cleveland 14, Ohio 
204 The Arcade 
CHerry 1-1755 


” 
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IMPACT PAGE size that Athey, Clark, Gradall, Hough, 
Marlow, Worthington — and many other major construe- 
tion advertisers — have been using for some time with 
marked success. This vigorous, dramatic brand of high- 
IMPACT advertising has spurred readership, inquiries, 
sales, and dealer activity. 

These sales-stimulating results occur because all the 
attention-getting qualities of a good 7 x 10 ad are multi- 
plied when expanded to C&E’s 11 x 15 IMPACT PAGE 
size. Illustrations become big enough to do justice to the 
power of construction machinery shown in action. Head- 
lines can be so big that they not only tell a message, but 
act as an attention holder. Bigger type in the body of the 
ad gets busy contractors to read deeper into the full sales 
story. Bigger, easy-to-fill-in coupons bring a better 
response. 

Reserve IMPACT PAGE space now for the most active 
months of the construction season just ahead. If you'd 
like to see some examples of IMPACT ADS, write, phone, 
or wire any of our offices collect. Or just thumb through 
the first copy of Contractors and Engineers to reach 
your desk. (We’ll be glad to send you acopy.) Any 11x15 
ad you come to will be an outstanding example of 
IMPACT in advertising. 





A Buttenheim Publication 





470 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. * MUrray Hill 5-9250 





Los Angeles 27, Calif. © 
1870 Hillhurst Avenve 
NOrmandy 5-5143 


Lookout Mountain, T. 
121 North Hermitage 
TAylor 1-2853 


Media/scope, May 19% 
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Who Wants an Association? 


On a number of occasions since the advent of Mep1A/scope, it has been 
suggested that the time may be propitious to organize a national association 
of men and women engaged in the broad function of media-buying. 

MeEp1A/scoPe has itself hinted at the thought here and there, but in such 
instances it was merely by way of a paragraph dropped more or less inci- 
dentally into articles dealing primarily with other subjects. 

Notwithstanding this modest mention, a number of our readers have 
reacted with varying degrees of enthusiasm. This, of course, is encouraging, 
and suggests that this magazine gear itself to carry the cause nationwide. 

Does the idea strike a responsive chord? Is the leadership, called for in a 
movement in this direction, present among our readers? It does call for 
leadership within the ranks of men and women engaged in the media-buying 
function to start the wheels in motion. 

This magazine has no desire to pursue the idea in the absence of genuine 
enthusiasm on the part of those whom it would benefit. It does, however, 
feel it incumbent upon itself to bring to light some of the basic advantages 
which could accrue from such an association. 

In the forefront of these is the two-way opportunity to serve both the 
individual members and the collective function as a most important phase of 
agency and advertiser operations. It does not follow that any member is 
called upon to reveal cherished techniques which are the exclusive right 
and property of individual members. It does follow, however, that as one 
member contributes to the whole, so does the whole contribute to the 
individual. This is part and parcel of the democratic process of American 
business management. This, we submit, is a worthy ambition toward the 
achievement of ever higher standards of practice in media-buying. Only 
through proper organization and group action can many of the problems 
which stymie the buyer of media be resolved, and place him in a position 
to perform his duties more efficiently and more economically. 

Since this is MEpIA/scope’s first deliberate attempt to smoke out positive 
reaction to the suggestion, we will anxiously await your comments with 
this one further assurance: We will gladly serve as the official voice of such 
an association, and will report all proceedings of meetings as it may be our 
privilege to do so. Comments received in the interim will be published in 
the next issue of the magazine. 

As was indicated in an earlier article, the opportunity now exists for local 
chapters of media buyers to rally and evidence their interest by writing 


MEDIA/SCOPE. 
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—and every month, millions of ready-to-buy homemakers are eagerly picking up the new Woman’s Day, the magazi 
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agazinelm their new way of living. (In the May issue, you'll find ideas for young homemakers.) Woman’s Day, the Ap magazine 

















ECONOMIC 
BRIGHT SPOT 


The assets of agriculture now stand at 
an all-time high, 188.3 billion dollars, 
up 11 billion dollars over 1957. 





Farm cash income for the first quarter 
of 1958 is 5% higher than a year ago. 


[i985 [1986 | 1987 


Cash Income per 

Farm Household $6,505 | $6,660 

Total Assets of 

Agriculture ($ billions) $163.1 | $168.2 | $177.1 


Farm families, with more wants, more 
needs and more money, buy quality 
and in quantity. But, they must be told 
to be sold. 

Farm magazines are by far the most 
effective means of telling and selling 
farm families. 

Most of the best farm families depend 
on FARM JOURNAL. The same is true of 
advertisers. MAY WE HELP YOU? 





JOURNAL 


Philadelphia 5, Pa 


(Oy; We) Mh cal- Mal hilelaM Medal i mesla-)-1 ant -la alot -Ma cE t-P4ial-s— 
Read t y most of the best farm families 


Graham Patterson, Publisher Richard J. Babcock, Presiden 





For the Want of a Nail 

Like so many things these days, the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the readers of the National Industrial Advertis- 
ing Association in founding the International Society for 
Industrial Marketing can be traced back to money—and 
the lack of it. 

NIAA has always been desperately short of the cash any 
association needs to be important to the field it serves. The 
reason is simple: the association operates on the basis of 
individual memberships, which fluctuate from year to 
year. Furthermore, individual membership fees must be 
kept comparatively low, which further limits NIAA’s 
budget. 

The basic financial limitation has been self-perpetuat- 
ing. Because it has no money, NIAA has never been able 
to provide enough services to justify the assumption by 
companies of membership fees. This in_ itself guarantees 
that NIAA will be in constant financial straits. 

In order to fatten the bank balance, NIAA has permitted 
media salesmen to become members. In fact, until re- 
cently, NIAA indulged in the dubious practice of selling 
space in the association’s annual convention directory to 
business publications. 

This dependence on media representatives for the finan- 
cial aid has had several bad effects. First, the media men 
view NIAA activities as an extension of their normal sales 
efforts, and justifiably so. Advertiser members, on the 
other hand, necessarily feel that NIAA affairs are peri- 
pheral to their jobs. The result is that media men have 
assumed much of the work load in the local chapters. 

Second, the dependence of the association on financial 
aid from media is psychologically bad. 

The new ISIM proposal is an attempt to remedy the ills 
that have dogged NIAA. Membership would be by com- 
pany only. This means adequate financing, more prestige, 
more interest on the part of major executives, more par- 
ticipation by top companies (only 43 of the top 500 indus- 
trial companies are NIAA members). 

Media will not be accepted as members. This means 
more i ndence. 

The proposal to make the association a marketing rather 
than an advertising group is a bold attempt to gain accep- 
tance in one stroke, to erase the unfortunate associations 
connected with NIAA. 

_ Much is working against the success of the plan. Many 
3 em chapters, with heavy membership among junior exec- 

_Utives and media salesmen, resent the restrictive member- 
ship policy. 

_ Small companies fear the major acer * will domi- 
hate the new association. 
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Advertising executives, often under the thumb of the 
sales manager in industrial companies, fear that ISIM will 
become an organ of the sales chiefs, because of the “mar- 
keting” connotation. 

The plan for ISIM may crumble under these stresses. 
If it does, NIAA will be in a weaker position than ever 
before. It’s unlikely that NIAA will be able to provide 
all the badly needed services which will make the selection 
and purchase of space in business papers—and the theory 
and practice of industrial advertising—more efficient. 
And, unless NIAA can provide these services, it will 
remain largely ineffectual. 


Otto R. Stadelman, a Media-buying Pioneer 
Media lost when Otto R. Stadelman died recently. Fortu- 
nately, his impact on advertising remains; he gave us 
much to remember during his 30 years in the advertising 
business. 

He devised space- and time-buying practices which are 
widely followed today. One innovation was assigning 
members of his staff to account groups rather than to a 
specific class of accounts; they had the responsibility for 
planning schedules in all media for their accounts. 

It was about this time last year that Mr. Stadelman, 
then senior vice-president and media director, Needham, 
Louis and Brorby, Inc., wrote in Mep1a/scoPe: 

. We start with premises which are quite simple. 
Media planning is an operation requiring as much cre- 
ative effort as copy, art, research, and all the other phases 
of agency operation. Without creative judgment in media 
planning, we feel no advertising campaign can be success- 
ful.” 


Advertising will miss him—and can ill afford to lose 
him. Every possible authoritative voice is needed today 
against the prevalence of slide-rule buying—something 
Otto Stadelman fought long and hard. 


Media in Change 
Almost daily Media/scope’s mail bag produces signs that 
those responsible for buying media today are facing an 
evaluation job of major proportions. Media are in a 
ferment—changing, growing, merging, innovating. 
Here are a few significant samples: 
e Implement and Tractor has just bought Farm Imple- 
ment News, including the Tractor Field Book annual. 
This brings together two of the oldest publications 
in the field. It’s a consolidation that may meet de- 
mands of advertisers and agencies for a more com- 
prehensive coverage and readership at all levels of 
the industry, says Robert E. Hertel, I & T president. 


9 





Typical of the change and dynamic growth in the 
outdoor field is a recent announcement by Naegele 
Outdoor Advertising Company, headquarters in the 
Twin Cities. Two more companies, both in Louis- 
ville, have been added to the Naegele group. Look 
behind this move and you will find thinking that 
symbolizes the new developments taking place in this 
field. Media buyers might do well to give evaluation 
attention to the whole field in light of what is hap- 
pening today. There are new dimensions. 


Family Circle and Everywoman’s have become Every- 
woman's Family Circle. In June it bows with a new 
circulation rate base of 5,000,000. Enough said! 


A new four-color slick is born—and it is a regional. 
The Atlantan Magazine debuted late last month. The 
appeal is specialized: A weekly cosmopolitan maga- 
zine with a Southern viewpoint and flavor. 

Radio! There are newcomers to the band wagon 
almost daily (actually old hands at the game). Sat- 
uration spots are burgeoning as a technique—and 
more than one advertiser is saying, “I wuz there first!” 


Newspapers are flexing their muscles and talking 
about agility. Network proposals at NAEA set a neat 
controversy going—and with some hope of success. 
Frank Kemp’s proposal about a facsimile newspaper 
insert, which includes advertising and news, is mak- 
ing people sit up and take notice. Compton’s vice- 
president and media director has come up with some- 
thing significant and indicative of what’s ahead for 
newspapers. 

New direction for a trade publication: Meat and 
Food Merchandising becomes Food Merchandising, 
with editorial appeal now aimed at helping the food 
store owner to solve all his problems. Again, it’s an 
example of changing audiences in the specialized 
press. 

Television is providing a lot of fuel for the cauldron. 
Ampex Corporation, a leading manufacturer of pre- 
cision magnetic tape recording devices is expanding, 
has formed two new companies. A third is planned. 
They’re regionally placed: West coast, East coast, 
Midwest. 

They will produce videotape commercials, one of 
the hottest developments in TV today. Here’s what 
videotape perfection means: 

(1) Lower costs, for stations particularly. 

(2) Quick integration of commercials into any 
program, whether it is taped, filmed, or live. 

(3) Instant playback of picture and sound after 





recording—cost-savings and flexibility. 
(4) Either color or black-and-white reproductii 
(5) Better program timing by the advertiser 
graphically. It’s a real competitor of wire TV. 
It’s hard to say what all this ferment means. But on 
gets the feeling of great changes in media almost im 
ately ahead. All signs point that way. Media selection 
most definitely affected; and in our opinion, it is 
to begin developing new methods of evaluation. 
Even the changes taking place this year are enough t 
provide us with ample warning signals. : 


ft 


Our Own Explorer I. 

Earlier this year, Mepta/score launched its own Exple 

I., a discussion of media of the missiles market. he 
characteristic of first efforts in the missiles field, our ¢ 
launching was fraught with some difficulties. One 
that the missiles activity is an extremely complex ¢ 
Another was that the media that concern themselves 

this activity have never been adequately listed or de! 

A third difficulty was that there is considerable dissensia 
among the media themselves, with conflicting claims 
to which are the legitimate representatives of inte: 

in this activity. 4 

Our Explorer I. described what appeared to be the so 
called vertical publications in the field, but neglected to 
make more than passing mention of the horizontal p 
cations. The part of the horizontal publications is um 
usually interesting, however, because the missiles activity 
is comprised of separate businesses and activities t 
are older in most cases than the manufacture of missi 
industries such as aviation, chemistry, electronics, metals, _ 
plastics—and these industries have long had their own 
publications. Some of these publications have written to 
Mep14/scope, asking for some or more adequate mention 
in any future discussion of the subject. Such letters have 
come from Electronics, Electronic News, Electronic Equip- 
ment Engineering, SAE Journal, Automatic Control, and 
Purchasing. These are all, in varying degrees, media of 
the missiles market. And so, too, are approximately 70 
other publications from whom Mep1A/scoPe has requested 
information to help in its further exploration of this 
subject. 

Hence, Mepia/score will send up Explorer II. in a near 
issue (although some of our friends warn us against it), 
not in an attempt to list, describe, and evaluate all the 
publications that have a legitimate interest in this field, 
but to indicate the dimensions and characteristics of the 
publishing areas that the media buyer might consider if — 
he is to pce advertising in this swiftly growing activity. 
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As the nation grows, so grows GOA. 
We've spent over $10 million in plant 
improvement alone during the past 
three years. 

As traffic patterns change, sites are 
relocated to give you stepped-up im- 
pact. More and more, you'll notice 
greater individuality of panels. New 
triple-power hi-fluorescent lighting ex- 


tends visibility. Each board is framed 
with the handsome Raymond Loewy- 
designed trim to enhance your brand 
image. 

These are but part of the New Look 
that helps you reach more people more 
effectively with today’s Outdoor Ad- 
vertising. Call your local GOA office 
for the whole story. 


for every 
100 


ot net profit... 
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515 South Loomis Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 








{ Harry Torp Knows _—/ 


He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 








Medic Director, Dowd, Redfield & 
Johnstone, Inc., New York 


Harry Torp is a media man who can 
quote data from actual contact with 
Long Beach. He has personally 
toured the market and knows its 
potentialities. 


Harry makes this statement: "My 
study of the Long Beach area 
reveals: 


1. Solid industry in the market 
dispensing huge payrolls. 


2. Thousands of new, young and 
alert people being attracted to the 
area. 


3. Tremendous numbers of new 
homes under construction to accom- 
modate the influx of new people. 


4. Gigantic and elegant shop- 
ping centers popping up in all 
directions.” 


The Independent, Press-Telegram 
covers more than 7 out of 10 Long 
Beach homes. No other daily news- 
paper reaches even 1 out of 10. 





Independent 












Evening Sundoy 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Represented Nationally 
by 








RIDDER- JOHNS, INC. 
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Common Sense. . . Jack Bard, vice 
president of analytical services for 
Edward H. Weiss & Company, cer- 
tainly hit the nail on the head when 
he said that “one of the most abused 
expressions in the whole business of 
advertising is research.” Future me- 
dia buyers and others in advertising 
would do well to think about his 
opinion that “research is the process 
of establishing data . . . that are un- 
known” while “analysis is the organ- 
izing, evaluating . . . and integrating 
of a body of known facts or quanti- 
ties.” Now that this has been cleared 
up, if everyone will concentrate on 
elimination of the misuse of the facts 
developed by research in making an- 
alyses, we'll be getting somewhere. 


No Cinch . . . Future advertising 
budgets of many advertisers could 
tumble, with media buyers’ jobs be- 
coming real tough, if Professor Harry 
Deane Wolfe’s study findings are cor- 
rect. According to this study, he says 
that as closely as it can be computed, 
$2.5 million is the cost of adequate 
national coverage. Because the study 
was confined to often-purchased pack- 
aged goods sold in variety, drug, and 
grocery stores, “only” buyers work- 
ing in these fields have anything to 
worry about. All they have to do is 
figure out how much, and which kind 
of coverage is needed to hold present 
users of the product and the effort 
required to replace users lost to com- 
petitors. Sounds like duck soup 
doesn’t it? 


Rating-Rumpus . . . Paul Davis, 
Los Angeles media director for Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, feels that agency men 
need more sophistication and educa- 
tion concerning the strong and weak 
points of the TV rating systems. The 
strange thing about ratings being ad- 
vertising’s 1958 “whipping boy” is 
that they are being criticized by the 
services that develop them, the chan- 
nels and salesmen that sell them, and 
the time-buyers that use them. 


2 
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Safe Future . . . A business paper 
publisher recently said with regard 
to the advertisers’ cost in buying in 
business media that “if they cover a 
market and provide a service, they 
can charge what they like.” It would 
be interesting to know how many in 
the business publication field might 
operate with this philosophy, and 
what of the feeling of advertisers and 
media buyers in the matter? This 
sort of thinking could result in some 
fancy business paper space costs 
when you consider that all of the 
books in all of the fields claim to be 
doing the best job along these lines. 


Big Bragging . . . It seems that 
Charles Lipscomb, president of the 
Bureau of Advertising may be com- 
mitting the Bureau to proving his 
statement that “newspaper advertis- 
ing produces more sales per dollar of 
advertising cost than do other me- 
dia.” With all things not being equal 
among all media, chances are that 
the Bureau will hit the same blank 
wall as have all of the other media 
that have made the same claim. Since 
rumor has it that advertisers have 
given up expecting proof in cases like 
this, the Bureau is off the hook. 


Big Push . . . The local vs. national 
radio scrap is being intensified again. 
With the use of radio on the upswing 
again, independent stations are out 
to get a bigger share of the advertis- 
ing dollar going into the medium. In 
addition to battling the networks on 
market coverage, they are prepared 
to show advertisers that they have 
big spending “young homemaker” 
audiences with strong station loyalty. 
Custom-built programming is sup- 
posed to be secret of their success. 
With the current stress on marketing, 
and the present advertising budget 
jitters, they might be right in their 
feeling that now is the time to get 
their foot in the door. . 
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Offbeat Media Choice Pays Off 


As a rule, media lists in the men’s 
clothing field run along fairly pre- 
dictable lines: fairly heavy schedules 
in such newspaper supplements as the 
New York Times Magazine, inser- 
tions in magazines with predominant- 
ly male audiences, scattered shots in 
newspapers, almost no broadcast. 

But every so often, a surprising 
choice of media pops up in this other- 
wise unimaginative industry. Gross- 
man Clothing Company, New York, 
for example, has scheduled for the 
second year in a row, insertions in a 
variety of professional journals 
reaching doctors and lawyers. The 
campaign, developed by Grossman’s 
advertising agency, Technics Com- 
pany (Plainfield, N. J.), began last 
spring in Medical Economics and 
American Bar Association Journal. 

The reasoning behind the cam- 
paign is simple. Grossman is a small 
but active advertiser (annual budget: 
about $250,000 including cooperative 
funds) whose clothing lines (Austin 
Leeds, Groshire) sell in the $85 to 
$125 range, high enough to require a 
quality audience for Grossman’s ad- 
vertising. 

Until recently, Grossman limited 
its advertising to these media: New 
York Times and New York Herald- 
Tribune Sunday magazines, common 
choices for clothing manufacturers 
who wish to increase advertising pres- 
sure in the important New York mar- 
ket and at the same time need color 
advertising; New Yorker and Sports 
Illustrated for a high income male 
audience and prestige with dealers 
(Grossman tends to equate the two 
magazines, has alternated its use of 
them); some outdoor, largely at the 
urging of key retail accounts. 

Grossman also uses newspapers in 
some markets. Explains E. Stanley 
Goldman, president of Technics Com- 
pany: “Primarily, we have a metro- 
politan line, but we’re strong in the 
South, and the men’s magazines are 
not very strong there. As a matter of 
fact, no one medium exactly matches 
our distribution. So we use news- 
paper space locally to bolster the 
weak spots.” 

The company uses no broadcast 
media, largely, says Goldman, be- 


cause “we can’t afford to do so with 
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importance, and we like to be im- 
portant in any medium we use.” 
The campaign in the professional 
journals was an inspired way to ful- 
fill all of Goldman’s requirements: 
ads deliver a high-income male au- 
dience which penetrates all of Gross- 
man’s markets. The audience is a 
prestige one, which enables Gross- 


man’s retailers to build local promo- 
tions, window displays and direct 
mail efforts around the campaign. 

Dealer reaction to the campaign, in 
fact, has been so enthusiastic that the 
company has expanded the list con- 
siderably this year. In addition to 
the two journals used last year, at 
least six insertions each will be run 
in the following publications: Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; Case and Comment (for law- 
yers); Oral Hygiene and another as 
yet unselected publication for den- 
tists; Journal of Accountancy. . 
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The best “copy” for Tourist Court Journal 
is a copy of the magazine itself. Have you 
seen it lately? It's Great Reading for motor- 
court operators — and therefore Great 
Selling for every advertiser interested in 

this $5-billion-plus market. 


P. S. See our advertisement in Standard Rate & Data Service. 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple « Texas 








| 10,000 
Times 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
Original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
- for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inquir- 
ies for consistent advertisers 


AT LOWEST COST! 





THOMAS REGISTER 





461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 
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Letters from Readers 


M/S ADVERTISING COST INDEX 


I have not only taken a careful 
look at your advertising cost index, 
but have also discussed it with a 
couple of my associates. I think this 
is an excellent step in the direction 
of much needed information along 
these lines, and even in its present 
form it is going to be useful to a wide 
range of people, particularly to ad- 
vertisers who want a quick compari- 
son and check of the change in costs 
of advertising space and time. 

May I suggest that you take the 
next step, which would change my 
rating from “valuable” to “indispens- 
able.” Remember that what we buy 
for our clients and what the client 
buys for himself is not just space and 
time, but space and time multiplied 
by circulation; in other words, how 
much does it cost to reach a thousand 
readers or listeners? The next step 
would be to make your index reflect 
this cost per thousand. 

Your index as shown on page 30 of 
your March issue would look quite a 
bit different on the proposed basis. 
The increases shown there in rates 
are so great as actually to scare many 
advertisers. If we corrected the rate 
on the basis of increased circulation, 
a much more favorable picture would 
be shown. After all, the cost of reach- 
ing a thousand people has not gone 
up anywhere nearly so much as your 
index based on simple space rates 
shows. 

Possibly one way to reduce your 
own editorial costs would be to put 
out the index on a quarterly basis 
instead of a monthly basis, since it 
would probably have much greater 
stability if you were measuring the 
cost of space times circulation rather 
than space alone. 

If you did this you really would 
have something that would make 
news—and “would make advertising 
people’s mouths water.” They would 
be looking ahead to it just as many 
of us look ahead to the next issue of 
the Consumer Price Index of BLS.— 
Vercit D. Reep, vice president, J. 
Walter Thompson Company. 


Dr. Reed’s suggestion is an excel. 
lent one, and MEDIA/SCOPE is working 
on an index based upon cost-per-thou- 
sand which it will include with the 
other data it presents in its monthly 
Advertising Cost Index.—The Editor. 


MEDIA RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I found your editorial, “What 
about Some Pure Media Research?” 
(M/s, March 1958) interesting in the 
light of the fact that the Advertising 
Research Foundation for some time 
has had a committee, working under 
the direction of Vin Bliss of Chicago, 
reviewing in detail the past work of 
the ARF and recommending to the 
board new areas for exploratory re- 
search. The committee recently sub- 
mitted to the board tentative recom- 
mendations, some of which were al- 
most identical with your proposal to 
do “pure” media research. 

If I may be so bold as to make a 
prediction, I believe that the board 
will set up a program for exploratory 
investigation in this area. There is a 
strong movement afoot within our 
membership to devote a considerable 
proportion of our effort in this diree- 
tion.—WaLLace H. WULFECK, chair- 
man, Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, New York. 


PURE MEDIA RESEARCH 


Congratulations on your recent edi- 
torial on the need for some pure 
media research, 

As you know, McGraw-Hill, over 
the years, has developed considerable 
documentary evidence on how adver- 
tising works. Jack Spurr, director of 
our Research Department, has played 
an heroic role in the collection and 
development of material for our 
Laboratory of Advertising Perform- 
ance. Our various publications and 
Company Promotion Department, 
have, through their advertising and 
promotional efforts, provided much 
information and help through our 
mechanized selling program on how 
a business paper fits in the sales pic- 
ture and helps reduce the unit cost of 
selling. 
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Letters from Readers 


Notwithstanding the wealth of 
material that is already available, 
through our own organization, as well 
as others, I for one, would certainly 
applaud any move such as Dr. 
Starch’s proposal to engage in some 
pure media research. Management is 
always in need of facts, figures and 
information that will help demon- 
strate and support its decisions. The 
more information of this type that is 
developed, the better off industry it- 
self will be, and less will be the likeli- 
hood of improper or hasty decisions, 
some of which we have been witness- 
ing currently.—A. R. VENEZIAN, vice 
president, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Ine. 


LAUDS VEDDER'S VIEWS 


Although I am not usually addicted 
to writing fan letters, I could not help 
but make a few comments on the 
recent article by Blair Vedder. 
(“What Is Exposure Opportunity for 
Magazine Advertisements?” Mep1A, 
scope, March 1958.) 

Our complete agreement with the 
thesis he expresses could not be better 
stated than by the expenditures of 
many thousands of dollars in 12 
months in taking audience research 
beyond the mere realm of nose-count- 
ing. 

Because we feel that our magazine 
cannot compete with the projected 
box-car figures produced by televi- 
sion-audience research, we sought to 
put just exactly the qualitative factors 
which he describes into a 12-months’ 
study of the audience of Better Homes 
& Gardens. 

We cannot help but join him in 
commenting on the quantitative limits 
set on a great deal of audience re- 
search, but at the same time, would 
like to champion his stand with a 
reminder of our own study, which so 
far has not been followed in pattern 
by any other publisher.—Ken Hup- 
NALL, advertising sales manager, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, Des Moines, 
la. 


LIFE’S SEVEN AGES 


In his article in your March issue 
(“Consider the Life Cycles of Maga- 
zine Households”) Dr. Daniel Starch 
quotes Shakespeare: “All the world’s 
a stage—and one man in his time 
plays many parts, his acts being seven 
stages.” My Shakespeare (Modern 
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Library Edition) says “ages.”—S. P. 
BoRDEAU, manager, Advertising and 
Technical Publications Departments, 
Electric Machinery Mfg. Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Eagle-eyed Mr. Bordeau is correct! 


—The Editor. 


SPANISH-LANGUAGE MEDIA 


In reference to your story on Span- 
ish-language media, I would like to 
tell you of my experience with this 
specialized medium. It has been stated 
by a number of national sponsors 
that no advertising dollar they have 
ever spent has produced direct sales 
results comparable to results secured 
through the use of Spanish radio. 
There are reasons why this is true. 
First, it is used by comparatively few 
of the products advertised on Eng- 
lish radio, eliminating much of the 
broadcast competition that applies in 
English radio. Second, the entire 
Latin population can be reached 
‘through the purchase of a compara- 
tively small number of radio stations. 
Third, the Latin people for years have 
spent money where they were invited 
to do so through the use of the subtle 
message written on store windows 
“Se habla Espanol.” This message is 
not, and never was meant, to inform 
the Latin that Spanish is spoken in 
the store, but it is a promise that the 
store will treat Latins courteously . . 
the only way the message could, in 
good taste, be made public. 

The use of Spanish radio by a mer- 
chant or product sponsor constitutes 
the same invitation and promise, but 
made on a mass appeal basis. Many 
Latins consider it their personal re- 
sponsibility to buy products adver- 
tised on Spanish stations out of 
gratitude to the sponsor, a character- 
istic possessed by no other group I 
know. No other form of advertising 
contains an influencing factor compa- 
rable to that of the Spanish announcer 
in his direct influence in making a 
sale. 

In regard to MepIA/scope’s special 
interest, I can state that in no other 
direction has the particular impor- 
tance of the media-buying function 
been so completly ignored by spon- 
sors as in connection with “buying 
Spanish.” This applies to some spon- 
sors who use the medium regularly. 
—W. R. Devine, Devine and Associ- 
ates, advertising and marketing con- 
sultants, Austin, Texas. s 





THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 





Mr. Harold Pyne, Vice-President 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Incorporated 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Mr. Pyne has this to say, “Industrial 
advertising is the powerful ally of the 
industrial salesman. It seeks out hid- 
den buying influences, opens doors to 
new and in-the-market customers, con- 
serves his precious time on the firing 
line, helps him hold down the high 
cost of personal selling. Its best testi- 
monial is the way other nations are 
striving to emulate the trade and 
business press so highly developed 


in America. 


As specialists in technical and indus- 
trial advertising, we have frequent oc- 
casions to recommend Hitchcock pub- 
lications in the metalworking, wood- 
working and transportation fields.” 


Talk to your “Man from Hitchcock” 
today ... let him explain how Hitch- 
cock Publications will present your 
sales story to the prime buyers in 
your market. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
. . . where editorial leadership guarantees 
ad readership. 
METALWORKING 
Machine and Tool Biue Book 
Hitchcock’s Machine and Tool 
Carbide Er 
) ineeri 
Grinding on Fini ishing 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool “Cyclopedia” 


PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Transportation 
Mass Tri ation’s Directory 
School Bus Trends 
WOODWORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood W 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitchcock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON S ILLING 
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BLAIR VEDDER, JR., has been pro- 
moted to vice president and media 
director at Needham, Louis & Brorby, 
Inc. With the agency 10 years, he was 
formerly assistant media director. 





D. R. McROBIE has been named 
president of Cockfield, Brown & Com- 
pany. Mr. McRobie was formerly 
executive vice president in charge of 
the Montreal office. 
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Men of the Month in Media 


JOHN C. STERLING, chairman of 
This Week magazine, has been elected 
chairman of The Advertising Coun- 
cil. Mr. Sterling is a founding direc- 
tor and a former vice chairman. 





HOWARD W. CALKINS has been 
elected president of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc. Mr. Calkins con- 
tinues as chairman of the agency’s 
board, a post he has held since 1951. 





GEORGE O. HAYS, new chairman, 
formerly president of Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Russell C. Jaenke is new 
president. They continue to function 
essentially as in recent years. 





JOHN L. RIGOTTI, vice chairman 
of the plans board of the Chicago 
office of Foote, Cone & Belding, has 
been appointed vice president in 
charge of media and research. 
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*H. E. Dadson, 
Advertising Manager 
Mechanical Goods Division 
United States Rubber 
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To determine whether seasonal spot or consistent year 
‘round scheduling is most effective, Ed Dadson utilizes in- 
formation furnished by MeGraw-Hill’s Laboratory of Ad- 
vertising Performance. Research results prove that consistent 
advertising pays off. Here’s why: 

1. Advertisers who used twelve or thirteen insertions per 
year averaged 27% greater readership scores per advertise- 
ment when compared with advertisers who used one to 
five insertions. 

2. Greater frequency of insertion, in itself, appears to build 
reader habit that results in an attention-bonus for the 
advertiser. 

3. Cost for “Read Most” readership was 22% less for the 
12 to 13-time advertiser, compared to the | to 5-time 
advertiser. 

Studies such as this are a continuing project at McGraw-Hill. 
They are designed to provide a better understanding of how 
good advertising in good business magazines helps create 
more sales. 

By concentrating your advertising, year ‘round, in the one 
or more McGraw-Hill magazines serving your markets, your 
advertising will produce more productive readership per 
advertisement. 


McGraw-Hill Publications @ 
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“Does 
consistent 


scheduling 
pay off?” 


INDEX OF AVERAGE READ MOST SCORES BY THE 
NUMBER OF INSERTIONS USED BY ADVERTISERS © 


Index of Average 
“Read Most” Score 


INSERTIONS 
PER YEAR 


NO. OF 
NO. OF 
ADS 


_ 
‘ 
wn 
_ 
- ° 
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7-11 


127 





12 of 13 | 377 





From Laboratory of Advertising Performance Sheet 3053: An 
analysis of 706 one-page advertisements. Page rate and circula- 
tion of the publications were averaged to arrive at the index 
of cost per reader. Starch readership scores were developed 
through 2,400 personal subscriber interviews in 1952. This 
study indicates that, the more frequently they appear, good 
advertisements are better read and recalled. For your copy of 
research sheets analyzing scheduling effect on cost-per-reader, 
contact your McGraw-Hill office. 
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McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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HARRY PARNAS, media director, Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc.—Some actually choose 
their career. Such was not my case. I left high school after two years and took the first 
good job that came along . . . as a J. Walter Thompson messenger. A year later I 
joined Frank Presbrey’s (later Cecil & Presbrey’s) checking department. I soon 
transferred to media and stayed more than 30 years, becoming vice president and 
media director. After C&P’s liquidation, I joined Doyle Dane Bernbach as media 
director. I advise a beginner to complete his education, making up any deficiencies. 
He should study research and marketing, both important to good media planning. He 
should brush up on mathematics and attain a good command of both written and 
spoken English. He should be a top salesman, to sell his plans to account people and 
clients, and he should have the courage of his convictions. 


ARTHUR A. PORTER, vice president and director of media for J. Walter Thompson 
Co.—I started as an advertising salesman for the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
while in college, working my way through my first three years at Drake University. 
After college, I spent ten years with the Gallup organization, first as contact man 
selling the Gallup Poll to newspapers, and then in the research area as managing 
director of the Gallup Poll of Canada. Here I acquired a background in both opinion 
and market research. I entered the agency business as director of research for Leo 
Burnett, and later became account executive. By the time I was actively engaged in 
media, in 1947, I had had a fairly thorough education in both marketing research 
and contact work. I think the ideal candidate for a media post today is the individual 
who is something of a cross between a market researcher and an account executive. 


LEE RICH, vice president, director of media, Benton & Bowles, Inc.—I started in the 
agency business as‘a mail-boy and messenger in the media department of one of the 
large agencies. By starting at the bottom of the totem pole, I had to learn about agen- 
cies and media on my own. No one had time to “train” the young. While most of us 
started this way, it is not necessarily the correct way. Today, conditions are completely 
different. I believe that people desiring a media career in an agency should start in 
the research or media analysis department. There is no short way of learning this 
business. To know it well and be proficient requires complete knowledge of the funda- 
mentals. Young men interested in media must have a thorough background in media 
fundamentals, marketing problems, and all aspects of what it takes to sell merchan- 
dise. 


HUBERT R. SWEET, media director, Atherton & Currier, Inc.—I started in mechani- 
cal production and my first media experience was buying space. I have done program 
production and bought time for radio, and after a stint of account contact, did both 
for television. From television time buying, I stepped up to the job of media director. 
That has been my Odyssey over a 20-year period. I am convinced that each phase of 
this activity has been of distinct benefit to me in my present endeavors as director 
of all media for consumer advertising accounts here at Atherton & Currier. «. 
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..- how FAMILY WEEKLY’S circulation 

pattern of unduplicated markets 

COMPLEMENTS any supplement schedule. 
Buy Parade, American Weekly or This Week, 


or any combination of them... 
Family 
Weekly 


adn 


then 


... and you add over four million unduplicated circulation that 
hits with local impact in America’s Mighty Middle Markets. 


FAMILY WEEKLY’s saturation 
coverage through strategically located 
Sunday newspapers has created the largest 
market in the world that can be reached 
in such depth with a single advertising 
medium. 

As of March 31, 1958 the giant FAMILY 
WEEKLY Supercity accounts for over 





14.4% of all U.S. retail sales—embracing 
an area where one dollar out of every 
$6.93 spent at retail in the country is spent. 
Your FAMILY WEEKLY representative 
will gladly show you the acetate coverage 
maps developed by FAMILY WEEKLY’s 
research department to show the picture 
of Sunday supplement coverage. 


FAMILY WEEKLY MAGAZINE, Inc. 


153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1 
Leonard S. Davidow. President and Publisher 


NEW YORK 22: 405 Pork Avenue 
DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanno Building 


LOS ANGELES 5: Bianchaord-Nichols, Assoc., 633 South Westmoreland Avenve 


SAN FRANCISCO 4: Blanchard-Nichols, Assoc., 33 Post Street 
MIAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
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Media/view | 


By Hugh M. Findlay 


Avoid Buying Media 


On Purely Statistical Basis 


Canada’s biggest media buyer lists 


eight reasons for increase in slide-rule 


buying, suggests review by plans board. 


That there is an increasing tendency towards slide-rule 
buying in some areas of media selection there is no doubt, 
but the charge cannot be leveled at all agencies or adver- 
tisers nor is it even applied by those who are guilty of 
the practice, at all times. There is however a situation 
existing which warrants some serious thought on the part 
of all of us as to why—and what can be done to remedy 
the matter. 

There are undoubtedly a number of reasons why so 
much media selection is being done on a purely statistical 
basis, but the following are perhaps the most evident, not 
necessarily in order of significance. 

(a) The relative lack of success, so far, in finding suit- 

able methods of measuring advertising results or effec- 

tiveness. 

In spite of the fact that great advances have been 
made and much work done in media research we have 
but scratched the surface. There has also been a con- 
siderable amount of pseudo-scientific information 
thrown at us too, which only tends to add confusion 
and sometimes even contradiction to the maze through 
which we must find our way. 

(b) The interest, bordering almost on fascination, 

which numbers seem to have for so many advertisers. 


attain coverage too often causes them to lose sight of 
or even ignore the other qualities of a medium, and to 
look only for the most at the lowest cost. 

(c) The lack of knowledge on the part of many adver- 
tisers of their markets. 

(d) Improper analysis of research information which 
is available, or a misunderstanding of the value of and 
use to which such information can be put. 

(e) Something of which I’d wager each of us has been 
guilty to some degree at some time or other—the ten- 
dency to take the easy road, to stay on what is felt to 
be safe ground. This applies to agencies and advertisers 
alike and is perhaps more frequent where the media 
buyer, the account executive or the advertising man- 
ager (whichever may be involved) is inexperienced, or 
feels insecure. 

(f) The demands by advertisers for “proof” that they 
are getting the best buy. 

(g) Lack of sufficient training of media personnel to 
look beyond the factual material available and the 
promotional material sent by media. 

(h) Lack of time which buyer may devote to creative 
thinking. 

What then are some of the ways in which these prob- 


The average advertiser tends to think only in terms of lems can be met? 

coverage and cost, and the efforts of some of them to Perhaps the first thing each of us should do is to 
make an honest appraisal of ourselves. Are we really 
endeavoring to apply the principles of sound media selec- 


Hugh M. Findlay is media director, Cockfield, Brown & Co., tion or are we just paying lip-service to them? Some 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada. among us must be—for the increasing tendency towards 
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slide-rule buying can only mean a 
corresponding drift away from sound 
buying by the same people, yet we 
all profess to be advocates of those 
principles. 

It cannot be emphasized too often 
that there is no media “cure-all” for 
all advertisers or for all advertising 
programs. The fact that one medium 
has been successful in one instance, is 
no reason to make the same recom- 
mendation for another client. The 
choice will vary with the advertiser’s 
problems and aims and in order to 
make sensible plans, the media buyers 
must have full knowledge of the 
client’s over-all marketing strategy. 


The media buyer must learn to be 
open-minded, unprejudiced and un- 
biased. By working on the basis that 
media programs fit in with one an- 
other rather than in competition with 
each other he can go a long way to- 
wards giving his company’s clients 
the most value for their advertising 
dollars. 


Must Look Beyond Data 


Media department personnel must 
be trained to look beyond the factual 
and promotional material, and to an-, 
alyze such things as editorial content 
and its suitability to the products to 
be advertised; the image which the 
reader or viewer holds of the me- 
dium; the influence which the me- 
dium exerts; its progress both in size 
(circulation or audience) and in ad- 
vertising volume; its methods of ob- 
taining same; the degree to which it 
monopolizes its field; its competition ; 
etc. In general, to look beyond the 
obvious and into the less apparent 
assets and liabilities. These may be 
far more important than the aspects 
that appear on the surface. 

There are always some advertisers 
and agency people who are sold on 
the cost-per-thousand system of buy- 
ing. They must be persuaded that this 
is not always economical. This is 
perhaps the most difficult job of all, 
for many of the other factors which 
should be considered before making 
a selection are in the realm of logic or 
are at least statistically unprovable. 
It is in these areas however that we 
must continue to press for further 
research. Media research will never 
decide for the media buyer, but by 
providing relevant information it 
raises his knowledge level and nar- 
rows the margin of uncertainty with- 
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in which he must exercise his judg- 
ment. 

Research analysis, however, takes 
time and creative thinking, and un- 
less the buyer is well versed in re- 
search methods he or she would be 
wise to work in close cooperation 
with the agency’s research personnel 
in evaluating the many and varied 
newly-created yardsticks. 

Most trained media buyers are in- 
telligent, know markets, how to cover 
them, have a good knowledge of the 
individual media and what their in- 
herent strengths and weaknesses are. 
But too often, because of agency polli- 
cies or lack of leadership on the part 
of the account executives or adver- 
tising manager, they are unable to 
present their recommendations (based 
on a combination of logic and factual 
information) to the advertiser and 
are therefore forced to take, as I said 
earlier, the easy way out. 

There are also some clients who 
demand “proof positive” that they are 
getting the best buy. Everything can- 
not be statistically proved, as we all 
know, and often I fear there is no 
alternative but to choose mainly on 
the basis of facts which can be sub- 
stantiated. It is in such cases and 
those in the previous paragraph that 
the intelligent and helpful analyses 
put together by media personnel won’t 
mean much unless account executives 
are willing to give the leadership 
which will make it possible for the 
recommendations to stick. 

Another area where improvements 
can be made—and this seems to be 
general among agencies—is that all 
too often the media buyers are not 
permitted enough time to devote to 
thinking the problem through. As a 
result, they may often have to follow 
more or less standard patterns. It is 
the responsibility of management in 
such cases to set up the department 
in such a way as to permit a maxi- 
mum of the buyer’s time to be de- 
voted to creative thinking. 

And finally, I believe it is a sound 
precaution to have major media rec- 
ommendations reviewed by the “plans 
board” whenever possible. This is 
done in many agencies I know, but 
undoubtedly there are also many in 
which it is not. If this practice was to 
be more widely adopted I’m confident 
that many poor media “buys” would 
be caught before damage is done. » 





MEDIA TECHNIQUES: 





Few ANA Members Engage 
In TV Barter Deals 


Results of a membership poll run 
by the Association of National Adver- 
tisers show that few have engaged in 
television barter deals. 

Of 234 members replying to the 
ANA questionnaire, only 16 reported 
actual experience with bartered time. 
Nearly half of these advertisers had 
supplied their products in exchange 
for TV time or mentions. The others 
had traded films for time. 

Four of nine respondents reporting 
satisfaction with barter transactions 
were still doing barter business when 
surveyed, but five other “satisfied” 
customers were not. Reasons given 
for using or not using barter ran from 
the “bargain” obtained by contented 
users to the “poor time periods” alien- 
ating others. 

One convinced advertiser said that 
he got $300,000 worth of spot televi- 
sion time at a cost of approximately 
$100,000 to $150,000 and called it 
“good value received.” 

Opposed to this was the view of a 
dissatisfied trader who said, “We 
have traded first-class merchandise 
for third-class time. Barter only 
makes sense when in an overstocked 
position, a rarity in our business.” 
Another advertiser complained that 
TV barter was “very difficult to ad- 
minister.” He said that “The times 
that you get are second- or third- 
rate, on generally weak stations in 
small markets.” 


Satisfied Users 


Three more satisfied barter users 
had this to say: “Economical,—got 
good time for much less cost than a 
cash outlay would have required.” 

Another: “For peanuts and our 
product, I get exposure and identifi- 
cation on network television. This we 
consider as a publicity expense, and 
we like publicity. We do not confuse 
it with advertising.” 

The third reported: “We used it 
in a very small way, and in that case 
it happened to make sense. It proved 
to be an especially good buy.” * 
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Sagging Sales Bolstered 
by Localized National Ads 





Motorola’s crash program stimulates co-op 


advertising, controls funds, gets flexibility 


Sometimes it is best to pay a premium rate and localize 
your national advertising, or at least part of it. The direct 
and long-term gains may more than offset the additional 
cost. 

Motorola is finding this so. Use of a crash media tech- 
nique in 130-140 key cities—$1 million in 150-160 news- 
papers at the national rate—is reaping results like this: 


e TV and Hi-Fi set sales are bolstered strongly, despite 
a sagging market generally. 
e Distributors and dealers are lustily supporting the 


localized program with tie-in cooperative advertising 
of their own. 


e A high degree of flexibility has been obtained in indi- 
vidual cities. Product advertising is adjusted to local 
inventory conditions. 


e Store traffic is way up in these key cities, and some 
sales are being made by phone. 


The crux of the program is that the company controls 
local advertising more effectively than if it used coopera- 
tive advertising alone. Also, it encourages the distributors 
and dealers to advertise more when sales are tougher to 
make, by listing dealers in factory ads and running tie-in 
retail advertisements. 

“It gets them doing something local and positive,” says 
Harold McCormick, Motorola’s director of advertising. 
“We provide a program—without disturbing co-op fund 
structures—that stimulates distributors and dealers to use 
such advertising dollars in a consistent, organized cam- 
paign. 

“Besides, the time is past when the appliance industry 
can tolerate certain abuses which have developed in the 
handling of co-op funds.” 

For years cooperative advertising has been a supplier- 
retailer bargaining point. Originally manufacturers paid 
in 25 per cent, distributors 25 per cent, and dealers 50 per 
cent. Competition fixed this as it got tougher to sell appli- 
ances. Now all sort of special deals are offered to buy 
retailer support. 
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at point-of-purchase. 


Motorola keeps a close rein on its cooperative adver- 
tising funds. The factory accrues its share on sales, bills 
the distributors a like amount, retaining the money at the 
factory. Then the distributor goes to the dealer and works 
out local space and time ad programs. The manufacturer- 
distributor participation is billed back to the factory. 

Today cooperative advertising programs work fairly well 
in secondary and rural markets. The dealers make reason- 
able requests and spend funds sensibly. 

It’s in the big cities where most of the trouble occurs. 

. . . The average independent city dealer cannot use 
co-op effectively, because he must advertise in a medium 
which is big and costly to him, the metropolitan news- 
papers. 

... Fewer and fewer large dealers are getting more and 
more co-op dollars to work with. 

. .. Copy approaches are changed. No longer are the big 
dealers interested in advertising the quality of the product. 
Instead you find “you can buy it here cheaper,” and simi- 
lar appeals. 

“It’s selling merchandise on a distressed basis,” points 
out Mr. McCormick, “when it isn’t distressed merchandise 
at all!” 

. .. Big city dealers handle many lines. Particular manu- 
facturers are given little loyalty. Hot deals must be offered 
every week. Special offers downgrade the product. 

This enables big dealers to offer a manufacturer volume 
sales, but often at a loss in prestige. 

These situations have given the independent dealer few 
alternatives. Unable to use co-op advertising dollars to 
build his neighborhood or downtown business, he had to 
resort to mergers, expand into chains, join dealer co-ops 
or go out of business. 

Last fall Motorola introduced its key city program for 
the first time. The aims were two-fold: 

(1) To stem a downward trend, for the industry and 
the company, in TV set sales. 

(2) To help all dealers, small as well as large. 

It was decided not to use co-op money. Instead, funds 
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THIS CHART illustrates the great diversity in national media use to sell TV sets, radios and Hi-Fi. Euch company’s choice depends on basic sales 
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problems, creative applications. 
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usually spent in national media were channeled into news- 
papers—$1 million, and at the national rate. (Tradition- 
ally, most manufacturers spend their appliance dollars in 
such national media as TV, magazines and radio. Co-op is 
supposed to take care of newspapers. ) 

There were a number of reasons for this shift in media 
thinking and buying. 

(1) The company was not satisfied with copy carried 
over dealers’ names. Advertising messages and presenta- 
tion could be controlled better, co-op funds expended 
more wisely. 

(2) More flexibility could be obtained. Although the 
company suggested prices, distributors could have more 
leeway on merchandise advertised. Local modifications 
could be made to fit local situations. Co-op tie-ins could 
give added push. 

(3) Techniques could be varied in individual markets. 
For example, in some markets trade-ins on TV sets were 
a greater sales factor than in others. Types of TV stations 
in a given market—UHF and VHF—created different sell- 
ing needs. Distances from the factory created price varia- 
tions. 

(4) Distributors were able to adjust prices to meet 
local competitive conditions. 

(5) Distributors could actively merchandise the fac- 
tory’s advertising. Dealers historically use newspapers 
because they are immediate and direct. There’s a sense 
of urgency about newspaper advertisements, and results 
can be checked quickly. 


Distributors could present Motorola’s program to their 


salesmen, send out bulletins and newspaper schedules. 
Their salesmen could show the advertisements in advance 
to dealers along with a dramatic brochure, and sell them 
inte co-op tie-ins. 
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CRASH PROGRAMS are now an established tech- 
nique at Motorola, providing an opportunity for 
building sales as well as bolstering a sagging 
market. Looking at a key city advertisement are 
Allan Williams, general sales manager, and Har- 
old M. McCormick, director of advertising. (Photo 
courtesy of Chicago American.) 


Advertising—factory and distributor-dealer—could be 
keyed to local conditions, such as specific days of the 
week. 

Format of the advertisements (full pages in black and 
white) makes it possible to adjust the merchandise to be 
advertised. Models could be moved about, premium offers 
inserted if desired. 

The agency (Leo Burnett, Chicago) has written hard- 
sell, product feature copy that has pleased the client, and 
has prepared layouts with alternate elements for local 
adaptation. It is also administering an extremely compli- 
cated media and budget program. 

Although Motorola paid from one-third to one-half 
more than local rates for its program in key cities last fall, 
the 12-weeks’ program brought many benefits. 

More than 90 per cent of the distributors and dealers 
enthusiastically supported the program. Those who did 
not were mainly the ones who wanted the money to “wheel 
and deal.” 

It was possible to make the advertisements work hard. 
There was added impact through localized flexibility on 
models, days advertised, prices and co-op tie-ins. 

Consequently, co-op funds were used extensively for 
added support. This provided more impact, strong point- 
of-purchase identification. Better control of these funds 
was thus achieved. 

Dealers and distributors were given a sales activity they 
wouldn’t have had otherwise, and at a time when sales 
were hard to make. 

The Motorola sales force was enthusiastic about the 
campaign, too. The significance of this becomes apparent 
when one considers that selling is usually recognized as 
more important than advertising in the appliance industry. 

In fact, the campaign is so successful that it is being 
continued this year. * 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





What Accounts for the Growth 
Of Newspaper-distributed Magazines? 


Locally-edited gravure magazines claim 
an unduplicated audience of 30 million. 


While the syndicated Sunday news- 
paper-distributed magazines have been 
racking up steady gains during the 
last ten years, groups selling adver- 
tising in independently published 
Sunday supplements have not been 
lagging behind. Circulation of these 
groups has risen steadily since 1946, 
and as a whole, they too, have shown 
gains in advertising revenue and num- 
bers of member papers joining estab- 
lished groups or banding together to 


form new ones. Locally-edited gra- - 


vure magazines sold by these groups 
today reach a total unduplicated audi- 
ence of more than 30 million. In a 
. subsequent issue we shall discuss 
newspaper-distributed magazines sold 
directly without group help. 

One reason for the growth of inde- 
pendently published magazines sold 
in groups, is that a group buy is an 
easier buy. By banding together to 
form one group sale, complete in 
most cases with discount, they are 
able to garner national advertising 
dollars that would otherwise miss 
both the Sunday magazine and the 
distributing newspaper itself. 

The sales organizations handling 
the independent groups are set up to 





In March, Mep1A/scoPE presented 
the story of five syndicated Sunday 
magazines, This Week, The Amer- 
ican Weekly, Parade, Family Week- 
ly, and Weekend. This issue dis- 
cusses some of the groups selling 
advertising in independently pub- 
lished Sunday magazines. Other 
groups and Sunday magazine sec- 
tions and supplements will be dis- 
cussed subsequently. 
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facilitate the easy group buy. One 
example of the effectiveness of these 
organizations is the record of Sunday, 
sold nationally by Metropolitan Sun- 
day Newspapers, Inc. 

Sunday is the individual and col- 
lective name of the Sunday gravure 
magazines independently edited and 
distributed by 33 newspapers. Sun- 
day’s circulation has increased by 
more than 2 million since 1947, climb- 
ing from 15,178,209 in that year to 
17,642,111 today, giving the group 
the largest circulation in the field. 

Since 1951, when all of its markets 
became a must buy, advertising reve- 
nue has jumped from $24,740,000 to 
$45 million last year. 


Economic Growth 


The general economic growth of 
the whole country is one reason given 
by Charles T. Kline, president and 
general manager of Metropolitan Sun- 
day Newspapers, for the rapid strides 
taken by the independents in the past 
ten years. 

“The higher living standards,” said 
Mr. Kline, “have resulted in an in- 
crease of advertising of all kinds, and 
the independent Sunday magazines 
have contributed to and shared in this 
growth.” 

This better life, he said, applies to 
almost all segments of the popula- 
tion, creating a true mass market that 
can afford products out of the reach 
of the average man only a generation 
ago. 

Mr. Kline pointed out that national 
advertisers such as Procter & Gamble 
and Lever Brothers had led the way 
in taking advantage of the flexibility 
of the independent supplements, us- 


ing different copy in different mar- 
kets to tie in with the growth of vari- 
ous new brands, market by market. 

All except two of the 33 newspapers 
carrying their own versions of Sun- 
day own stock in Metropolitan, as 
well as those whose Sunday comic 
sections are sold by the firm. Any 
newspaper wishing to join the group 
would have to win approval of the 
other members and buy stock in the 


firm. 


Three Markets 


The First 3 Markets group, estab- 
lished in March 1935, started with 
the same three distributing news- 
papers it represents now, and is the 
only independent Sunday gravure 
group that has not added members 
since its birth. Sole members are the 
New York Sunday News Coloroto 
Magazine, Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Magazine, and the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Inquirer Today Magazine. 

All of the First 3 Markets maga- 
zines are among those sold with 
Metro’s Sunday package. However, 
First 3 Markets representatives say 
that they accounted for an average of 
52 per cent of all the national adver- 
tising pages appearing in the three 
magazines last year. Total 1957 ad- 
vertising revenue for the group is 
expected to exceed $9 million, com- 
pared to the $1.5 million figure for 
1946, 

Among reasons for this growth, 
group officials cite the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the importance of Sunday 
magazines, and in their specific case, 
recognition of the importance of the 
group’s three major markets. 

The three magazines are specifical- 
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ly edited for family coverage in the 
individual markets they serve, and do 
not generally carry the same editorial 
features. Since none of their parent 
papers carries syndicated supple- 
ments, an advertiser buying the 
group does not pay for duplicated 
coverage if he also uses a syndicated 
magazine. 

According to First 3 Markets 
spokesmen, the group was formed in 
order to offer advertisers a conveni- 
ent, flexible package made up of what 
they call “the first sections of the first 
newspapers in the first three cities of 
the U. S.” Although an advertiser 
must buy the same amount of space 
in all three magazines to get the 
group discount, the flexibility mani- 
fests itself in terms of staggered dates 
and different copy among the member 
magazines. 

While all members of the First 3 
Markets are also represented by Met- 
ropolitan Sunday Newspapers, the 
latter sells national linage for eight of 
the 12 members of Locally Edited 
Magazines, with headquarters at the 
Standard Gravure Corporation in 


Louisville. 


A Loosely-Knit Group 


The Locally Edited Magazines is 
one of the more loosely-knit groups. 
There are no contractual relationships 
among the members, no group dis- 
count, and no “must buy” stipula- 
tions for advertisers. Rates shown on 
the Locally Edited rate card represent 
the sum of the individual rates for 
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each magazine. Space is billed direct- 
ly by each magazine so that each is 
paid individually for the space it 
carries. Thus, the group receives no 
group orders and does no group bill- 
ing. 

The Locally Edited Magazines came 
into being in 1947, chiefly as a vehi- 
cle to promote the then new idea of 
independent newspaper gravure mag- 
azines. Throughout the years, as this 
concept became better accepted, the 
emphasis of the group’s activities has 
shifted to regular promotion of the 
individual members, one by one. The 
group has also become a vehicle of 
exchange of ideas and information 
necessary to the development of local 
newspaper magazines. These maga- 
zines are militantly local in content. 
A few editorial items are exchanged, 
but these are usually limited to four- 
color home-making features. 

The first group rate card appeared 
in 1947 for magazines of six news- 
papers, the Louisville Courier-Journal, 


. Atlanta Journal, Columbus Dispatch, 


Houston Chronicle, Nashville T ennes- 
sean, and the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune. 

Although the Tennessean left the 
group in 1954, total linage and circu- 
lation of the five remaining maga- 
zines in 1957 was more than that of 
all six starters in 1947. Total circu- 
lation of these five in 1947 was 


-1,218,142 compared to 1,570,188 for 


these five magazines in 1957. Linage 
comparisons for the original five 
magazines show an even greater in- 
crease. Total 1947 linage was 3,961.,- 


777. Last year’s figure for the five was 
6,075,822. 

And while one paper left, seven 
additional newspapers have joined 
the group since 1947, bringing last 
years group circulation total to 
3,492,890, and the total linage fig- 
ures for all 12 present members to 
12,901,774. 

Locally Edited officials attribute 
the growth of the independent news- _ 
paper gravure magazine to its value 
to its parent newspaper, as well as to 
its acceptance by the advertiser. The 
value to the publisher lies foremost in 
giving the newspaper reader a local 
feature whose reader appeal can be 
documented with results of formal 
readership studies of many Sunday 
newspapers, section by section, and 
examples of enthusiastic reader re- 
sponse. 

As a result of demonstrable reader 
interest in the home-edited gravure 
magazines, they say, the publisher’s 
retail salesmen are given another tool 
that helps build extra local linage 
that would not otherwise go into the 
newspaper at all. In addition to re- 
tail linage, Locally Edited spokesmen 
cite national advertisers who buy 
both straight and co-op linage in the 
magazines. Locally Edited men even 
have charts showing significant lin- 
age increases resulting from the 
change from letterpress to gravure. 


Distribution in One State 


A Sunday magazine of a different 
type, All Florida Weekly Magazine is 


unique in two respects, identical con- 








tent and its printing process. It is 
really a syndicated Sunday magazine 
with one-state distribution. 

Early in its five-year history, All 
Florida attempted to break up its 
coverage and sell advertising on a 
local basis, but the entire group is 
now a must buy, and the magazine 
that appears with any one of its 21 
ABC distributing newspapers appears 
with all. The group’s raison d'etre 
dictated that its editorial content 
would be the same for all papers, 
since it was founded in order to pro- 
vide color and editorial quality with- 
in financial reach of its members only 
because the cost of these services 
could be split among all. 

Neither gravure nor letterpress, 
All Florida is reproduced by the 
Perry Printing Process, under de- 
velopment for the last 11 years. 
Basically, the process involves setting 
all composition on film from which 
either magnesium or micro-metal en- 
gravings are made. These engravings 
are then curved by special rotary 
presses capable of using heatset inks. 

Of the group’s 21 member papers, 
16 are dailies and five are weeklies. 
National advertising revenue above 
that from a set number of pages is 
split among them on the basis of their 
ABC circulation. 

Since All Florida’s birth in Janu- 
_ary 1953, the magazine’s circulation 
has nearly doubled, climbing from 
250,000 to what its officials estimate 
will be 404,000 ABC with the March 


The Gallia Times 
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1958 audit. Advertising revenue has 
grown in geometrical proportions, 
jumping from $5,000 to $200,000 an- 
nually during the group’s life-span to 
date. All Florida officials say that the 
chief causes for this rise are the rapid 
growth of Florida itself, both in 
population and per capita wealth, and 
the editorial improvement of the 
magazine. 


Pacific Coast Group 


The Pacific Sunday Magazine 
Group, originally Pacific Parade, was 
first sold en masse by Newspaper 
Groups, Inc., in 1935. This organiza- 
tion also represented the comic sec- 
tions of the distributing newspapers, 
then numbering 11. When several of 
Newspaper Groups’ executives went 
to war in 1942, Pacific Parade’s 
member publishers appointed Metro 
to represent their comic sections, and 
their five individual representatives 
to handle their magazines. 

While several group members 
dropped their magazines during the 
war, all resumed later, some bigger 
and better than before. The Los An- 
geles Times’ Home was first of the 
group to change from letterpress to 
rotogravure. That was in 1946. Since 
then, two more of the group’s present 
13 members made the switch. These 
are the Oakland Tribune and the 
Seattle Times, which, since 1952, has 
published two magazines, one roto 
and one letterpress. 

Pacific Parade changed its name to 
Pacific Sunday Magazine Group in 
1948, to avoid confusion with nation- 
ally syndicated Parade, then increas- 
ing its West Coast distribution at a 
fast clip. 

Much of the editorial content of 
all of the group’s magazines is de- 
voted to such home feature topics as 
health, fashions, meal planning, and 
child care. All features are locally 
edited, and none appearing in any 
one magazine is duplicated by any 
of the other group members. This 
family and personal editorial content 
is one of the chief reasons given by 
group officials for success of the 
group, seen in a circulation increase 
of 25 per cent by the original 11 
members since 1946. Total circulation 
for all 13 members has grown from a 
1946 figure of 2,175,383 to 2,775,153 
last year. 

Pacific Sunday added its twelfth 
and thirteenth members last year, 


when the San Jose Mercury-News and 
Honolulu Star Bulletin joined the 
group. Another reason for progress, 
according to group spokesmen, is that 
its member newspapers are “almost 
without exception the really effective 
newspapers in their markets in terms 
of pulling power.” 

The chief problem of Pacific Sun- 
day is that although the group can be 
bought through one operation by a 
media buyer, the agency production 
department must meet mechanical re- 
quirements of both roto and letter- 
press production. 


Group for 10 Newspapers 


The Pictorial Sunday Magazine 
Group, born in 1944 when the supple- 
ment appeared in nine Sunday news- 
papers, has since added the Boston 
Advertiser to its list of distributing 
newspapers, bringing its total circula- 
tion to some 5 million. In addition to 
Boston, member papers serve such 
top markets as New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Variously titled Pictorial Living 
(four rotogravure magazines) Pic- 
torial Review, and, in the New York 
Journal American, Pictorial T-View, 
the supplement has no “must buy” 
restrictions. Group spokesmen stress 
this flexibility, pointing out that the 
advertiser calls the shots in market 
selection and timing, since he may 
buy one, some, or all ten. With no 
must buy stipulation, national adver- 
tisers can concentrate pressure in 
selected markets, or introduce new 
products, market by market. 

This flexible selling policy is one 
of the reasons given for the Group’s 
steady increase (except for 1954, the 
last time the economy was in a small 
rut) in national advertising volume 
since 1945, when war-time white 
space rationing ended. Group billings 
in 1957 came to $3,337,741, an 8 
per cent increase over 1956. The cur- 
rent slump apparently has not yet hit 
the Group, since spokesmen report 
that 1958 “business in” is well ahead 
of 1957. 

In addition to non-restrictive sell- 
ing, the Group’s representatives, 
Hearst Advertising Service, Inc., say 
that member merchandising support 
for advertisers in their own markets, 
with everything from letters and dis- 
plays to actual leg work, is part of 
the reason for group growth. Other 
factors given apply generally to many 
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newspaper distributed magazines, as 
well as to Pictorial Sunday Magazine. 
First, these supplements hit the major 
cities and their rich suburbs, which 
are todays’ “competitive battlefields 
and the make-or-break tonnage areas. 
Circulation here offers mass penetra- 
tion where the money is spent.” 

The Pictorial Review magazines 
play up TV personality stories, while 
the rotogravure Pictorial Living sup- 
plements concentrate on home deco- 
ration ideas, gardening, and how-to- 
do-it items. All ten magazines carry 
King Features syndicated pieces, aug- 
mented by locally edited items to fit 
individual markets. 


Regional Publication 


One of the younger regional sup- 
plements is Peninsula Living, distrib- 
uted by three newspapers serving ad- 
jacent San Francisco suburbs. The 
same supplement goes with all three, 
reaching a relatively high-income 
reader group scattered through one 
contiguous area forming the south- 
west edge of the land bowl containing 
San Francisco Bay. 

Peninsula Living appears with the 
Saturday issues of the Palo Alto 
Times and Redwood City Tribune, 
and in the Sunday edition of the 
Advance-Star. The latter is a con- 
trolled circulation paper published 
twice weekly in Burlingame, with cov- 
erage including more than 9,000 paid 
subscribers from South San Fran- 
cisco to San Mateo. The other two are 
dailies, with coverage extending south 
from San Mateo to Los Altos. 

Peninsula Living is edited by its 
own staff, quartered in the offices of 
the Advance-Star. Features revolve 
around the home life and community 
activities of its readers, and include 
fashion and food pages, theatrical 
reviews, and a weekly television 
schedule. 

First distributed in 1954, Living’s 
circulation has climbed from 46,800 
its first year, to 97,685 in 1957. 

Advertising in the first nine months 
of publication, 228,410 lines, has in- 
creased to 469,392 lines during the 
last nine months of 1957. 


Teen-Age Market 


One supplement, Scholastic Roto, 
has been reaching the teen-age market 
since 1941, long before the advent of 
rock ’n roll. 

Today, more than 1.2 millioa boys 
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and girls in the 14-to-18 age bracket 
receive the Roto, distributed monthly 
during the school year as part of some 
1,700 senior high school newspapers. 

Scholastic Roto was born as a re- 


‘sult of the growing interest in photo 


journalism spurred by Life and Look. 
At the request of a number of high 
school papers, individually unable to 
afford extensive photography, the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association 
agreed to supply a_ photographic 
magazine. 

An official publication of NSPA, 
the supplement has seen its advertis- 
ing revenue climb from $112,000 in 
1951, first full year of its representa- 
tion by Richard A. Feldon & Com- 
pany, to $453,000 last year. 

Because of its pictorial editorial 
content, keyed to youthful tastes, 
Richard Feldon, also its publisher, 
said that the Roto had gained wide 
acceptance among its student readers. 
This, he said, plus the fact that 80 
per cent of the supplement’s circula- 
tion covered students in the country’s 
top 300 markets, are the main reasons 
for the Roto’s recognition by adver- 
tisers, who placed 62 pages in the 
supplement during 1957. 


Seven-State Market 


The Rural Gravure comes in two 
syndicated editions and reaches near- 
ly half a million farm and small town 
families in a seven-state area. 

A Western edition appears with 
124 weekly newspapers in Minnesota, 
lowa, Illinois, and Wisconsin, and 
the Eastern edition is distributed in 


Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio by 97 


Churchill's Art. 4 
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weekly papers. Established in 1936, 
the supplement is commonly known 
to its readers as the Farm and Home 
Section of whatever distributing 
weekly brings it to the mail box. 

Editorial content, the same for 
both editions, concentrates on farm 
and home features, with some cover- 
age of world affairs. 

While distributors have the option 
of using only one of Gravure’s two 
editions, the great majority advertise 
to the entire coverage. This allows 
local dealers in all seven states to 
benefit from the supplement’s mer- 
chandising possibilities, usually car- 
ried out by distributing papers, but 
backed by group promotion, too. «= 


NETWORK TV 


New all time highs were reported 
for network television for the first 
two months of 1958. According to 
TvB, the average daytime TV adver- 
tiser reached 19 per cent more homes, 
and the average evening sponsor 
reached 9 per cent more homes in 
January and February of this year 
than during the same period in 1957. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric heads a list of 24 
advertisers who spent more than $1 
million each in business publications 
in 1957, according to ABP’s “Sev- 
enth Annual Study of Leading Ad- 


vertisers.” . 
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Flexible Media Strategy Sparks 


Airline Sales to New Highs 


Radio and large space build a better advertising 


pattern for Northwest Orient 


Today telephone switchboards are flashing faster and 
faster all along the Northwest Orient Airlines system. 
Check New York or Hong Kong, Seattle or Chicago, Butte 
or Taipei, Minneapolis or Washington, D. C. You'll get 
the same report. 

It’s because more people are buying Northwest Orient 
plane tickets than ever before. 

Partly responsible are analytical but creative advertis- 
ing messages. Imaginative media selection and buying is 
another reason, for a versatile media plan is making 
advertising dollars pay off handsomely at the most critical 
place: point-of-purchase. 

The payoff really started in 1955 when the company 
and its new agency, Campbell-Mithun, Inc., in hometown 
Minneapolis, took a long, hard look at Northwest’s selling 
problems. 

Basically, they boiled down to these: 

e Insufficient advertising impact in key cities. 
e A media program which lacked flexibility. 
e A need for more corporate prestige—along the 18,000- 
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TOM MOORE tapes a Monitor 
on-the-spot interview in Tokyo 
for Northwest Orient Airlines. 
At the tape machine are three 
f persons from Campbell-Mithun. 


mile Northwest Orient system, at connecting and feeder 
points with other systems, and nationally. 

For some time the company had been successfully follow- 
ing the conventional media pattern of the airline industry. 
This meant strong newspaper campaigns in cities where 
tickets are sold, varied techniques to sell the system. 

Suddenly this wasn’t enough. Competition got stiffer. A 
change in advertising strategy and tactics was indicated. 
But how? 

Airline tickets are a bit like fresh foods. They must be 
sold quickly before they perish. Once a plane is aloft, you 
can’t sell an empty seat. 

All this dictates the media which can be used. Last- 
minute action is a must, and each city presents different 
selling problems—in degree and type. It’s pin-point adver- 
tising to cope with constant variables: 

e Available equipment differs along the system and at 
connecting points. 

e Weather can change hourly at any given point. 

e Passenger loads vary widely, according to departure 
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1. COMPANY FLEXIBILITY— 
9:10 a.m. Gordon M. Bain, 
vice-president for sales, 
Northwest Orient, receives a 
hurry-up call from New York 
about sales on a particular 
flight. It’s from the district 
sales manager. 


2. ACCOUNT FLEXIBILITY— 
9:18 a.m. Winslow H. Case, 
account supervisor at Camp- 
bell-Mithun, gets a call from 
Mr. Bain about the situa- 
tion, discusses new strategy 


3. CREATIVE FLEXIBILITY— 
9:45 a.m. Joe Hoffman, cre- 
ative supervisor on North- 
west account, gets instruc- 
tions about needed changes 
in commercials and newspa- 
per copy. 


4. MEDIA FLEXIBILITY—9:57 
a.m. Harry Johnson, media 
director is alerted by Mr. 
Case. He is asked to go 
after more spots, notify 
newspapers of forthcoming 
changes. 


5. 24 HOURS LATER! Copy and commercials have been 
written. Now they’re at the radio stations and news- 
papers ready for use over the air and in print. 

Fast changes like this are not always needed, or ac- 
complished, but this has been done when speed is 
absolutely essential. 
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times, business and individual travel desires. 

e Cancellations are easily made, requiring quick adjust- 
ments. 

e Seasonal conditions call for different types of equip- 
ment, special sales appeals in different cities. 

These factors, and heavier newspaper advertising com- 
petition than Northwest Orient could meet dollarwise, 
brought an advertising crisis of big proportions. 

“We were being outgunned!” exclaims Gordon M. Bain, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Company and agency put their heads together and came 
up with a program to: 

(1) Adjust advertising messages more quickly to local 
sales opportunities. 

(2) Get more impact for about the same advertising 
dollars using less conventional methods. 

(3) Develop an exclusive and distinct corporate image. 

A first step was a copy platform in which the agency’s 
media men had a part. 

(Media executives at Campbell-Mithun are part of the 
creative team, working with the account group and client 
on all key levels.) 

When Winslow Case, account supervisor, and Howard 
West, account executive, go over to Northwest with their 
group—to see Mr. Bain and Jack Nichols, director of 
advertising—you'll find Harry Johnson, media director, 
or Paul Hansen, media planner, with them.) 

You can be sure that media tactics today vigorously 
reflect the broad creative aims: to sell Northwest Orient 
as a big, safe, dependable airline with warmth and leader- 
ship qualities. 

A second step was to select as a spearhead a medium 
with maximum flexibility and incidental use by competi- 
tion; a third was to use media buying methods which 
gave the advertising messages additional uniqueness and 
impact. You can find evidence of many creative “buys.” 

Radio got the nod, and it was a big switch. 

In 1955 it was about 10 per cent of the commissionable 
budget, used primarily to sell Northwest Orient in the New 
York market. Today it accounts for 60 per cent. On the 
other hand, newspapers comprise 7 per cent of the budget. 

Radio commercials are used mostly for two purposes: 

(1) Immediate sales—spot saturation techniques to 
promote specific flights, meet local sales problems. 

(2) To build the corporate image—A jingle and music 
sell the company (an audio trademark with a distinctive 
gong). 

Some 60 spots a week are considered a base, going as 
high as 140 when the situation requires. This includes 
pitches for immediate sales as well as the system. 

NBC’s Monitor program is used twice a month for com- 
binations of hard and soft sell. The jingle always tells the 
basic story. Three and four-minute narratives—on-the-spot 
recordings—dramatize Northwest Orient and the romantic 
aspects of its operations. 

Once the purchase of a huge new airplane was broad- 
cast. Another time listeners were treated to a trip to Tokyo. 

Overall there are five four-minute editorial segments of 
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DRAMATIC HALF-PAGE spreads announce service improvements and special events. This use of large space permits product and service—the 


airplane—to be pictured the width of the spread. 


interesting and newsworthy events, and five one-minute 
commercials. This half-hour programming is regarded as 
excellent coverage for off-line markets, those that feed 
connecting line business to the company. 

Although newspapers are a small part of the budget, 
some unusual techniques have been used to obtain great 
impact (carrying out the copy platform aims). The agency 
calls these Leadership advertisements. 

Half-page spreads. In August 1957, Northwest an- 
nounced the arrival of its new DC-7C fleet and ensuing 
service. The half-page spread technique—with gutter bleed 
in newspapers able to handle it—allowed the illustration of 
a large airplane running the entire width of the two pages. 

Four-color spreads. These introduced the new Chicago 
to New York service (November 1955). Gutter bleeds 
* permitted maximum use of available ad space—a first in 
ROP color. This advertisement was Northwest’s maiden 
bow as a Sunday newspaper advertiser, appearing in the 
Chicago, Twin-City, Seattle and Portland newspapers. 
New York advertisements were black and white, since 
full-color facilities are not available. 

Now the company, a consistent Sunday advertiser, uses 
large space advertising to promote new aircraft and new 
service, promoting Hawaii and Orient travel in the Sun- 
day travel sections. 

Interestingly enough, Northwest introduced this large- 
space technique to airline newspaper advertising in the 
Orient. 

By running a series of campaigns, all 65-inch or 80-inch 
advertisements, the company did something that has not 
been duplicated by competition. The new DC-7C Imperial 
service hit with still greater impact in the Orient, full page 
advertisements. The effects of this blast are still evident 
eight months later. 

The Orient advertisements are built around such themes 

s “shortest, fastest route to the U.S.A.,” and “the only 
airline that flies across the Pacifie and across the U.S.A.” 

TV spots supplement newspapers in Tokyo, since those 
who own sets are a class market most likely to use air 
travel for getting around. These show the new DC-7C’s 
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and tell about the trans-Pacific service. Currently some 
30 night-time spots are run a month—and at less than 
$1,000 a month. 

Orient advertising is about 9 per cent of the budget. 
This is all newspaper except for Tokyo. 

Consumer magazines sell the corporate image. These 
advertisements were 11 per cent of budget in 1955, 15 
per cent in 1956, and somewhat lower this year and last 
because of radio. 

Pacific coast magazines account for two per cent, 
emphasize travel to the Orient. 

Trade magazines are steady at three per cent. Outdoor 
is around two per cent—mostly identification at approach- 
es to major airports. 

Perhaps the most important hallmarks of Northwest's 
current advertising are two-fold. 

(1) The speed with which the agency and the company 
can adjust to local sales conditions in many cities. 

Sometimes this has taken only 24 hours from the time 
that Winslow Case has talked with a company official to 
the time that media and copy have been alerted. 

(2) For the airline industry, strong use of radio and 
unusual techniques—saturation spots, full color advertise- 
ments, large space advertisements, Monitor. 

Incidentally, Northwest’s flexibility makes it possible 
to bolster weak sales periods with advertising budget 
money “borrowed” in advance from anticipated peak 
sales periods. 

What are the results? 

District sales managers are delighted! Never have the 
switchboards been so busy. 

Domestic and Orient travel have hit all-time passenger 
highs, topping 1,570,000 last year. 

Advertising impact? Greater than ever. Dollars saved 
from production costs in media provided additional adver- 
tising messages in radio. 

Budget? Commissionable advertising about $1,650,000 
this year and last, around $1,400,000 in 1955 and 1956. 
Since advertising is tied to sales budgetwise, the outlook 
for even more advertising impact is good. Ly 
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% HERALD-TRAVELER LEADS NEAREST COMPETITOR 
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General Mills gets 
hundreds upon hundreds 
of thousands of cards 
from a page in the Post! 
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We cannot tell you the exact, stag- 
gering total. General Mills’ policies 
do not permit it. But we have been 
authorized to report that entries 
numbered hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands. It is one of the great- 
est returns in all General Mills’ 
history. Further proof that POST- 
INFLUENTIALS mean business 
for Post advertisers. 


lhe Saturday Evening 
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ASK GENERAL MILLS ABOUT THE POST. “The 
Post proves again that advertisers sell an idea, a brand 
name and a product best — when they sell to Post- 
INFLUENTIALS. The Post gets more action because it 
reaches these INFLUENTIALS. For they are the kind of 
people who like to entertain, who buy and talk to 
friends and neighbors about the products they see 
advertised in its pages. That’s why our Gold Medal 
Kitchen-Tested Flour advertising dollars work hard 
in the Post — and why we use the Post to stir up sales 
action for our grocers.” 


K. E. Steele 


Advertising Manager for Family Flour 





INFLUENTIALS 


How Media Supervisor 
Can Function Creatively 


a 
Vedia department organization at Foote, Cone & Belding. & 


Chicago, upgrades role, challenges media people. 


Much is being said today about the creative media man. 
But few seem to know just what he does. Often we get 
such questions as: 

“How can a media man be creative?” 

“How do you know when he’s being creative?” 

“What does he do when he’s creating?” 

These questions cannot be answered by a slide-rule or 
a precise definition. But a glance at FC&B’s media super- 
visor system may be helpful. 

To begin with, you must apply a slightly different in- 
terpretation to the word, “creative.” 

Historically, in advertising the word “creative” be- 
longs to copy and art—and has almost come to mean 
those functions. Behind the term lies the capacity to see 
product values in a new light and to express them in new 
ways. It’s the flavor of being original, of making some- 
thing new, of creating a new image. 

As the need for integrated selling has grown in this 
country, so has the need for creativity to be applied to 
other phases of an advertising agency’s work. Marketing 
men have become important—and their task has been to 
define the overall problems, to seek new insight concern- 
ing them, to come up with fresh approaches. 

The challenge soon extended to the research man. For 
them, being creative came to mean the capacity to leave 
established research avenues and to apply a fresh view- 
point and new relationships to fact-finding problems. 

Now media men are challenged in the same manner. 

The classic media pattern is a buyer who knows circu- 
lation, rates, and costs per thousand. He thinks in terms 
of XX media lists, of schedule building, of the most cir- 
culation for the least cost. The best buyers have always 
been students of editorial values, too, or sound broad- 
cast values. They always consider a medium’s environ- 
ment and the way it fits the product story. 

But the demand today is for more creativity than that! 

What is being requested—and what FC&B is trying to 
do with its media supervisor system—is a media man who 
thinks outside the limitations of the buying job. 

The best media plan is an integral part of the overall 
solution to a client’s problem. 





Mr. Buck, formerly vice president and media director, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, has just moved up to general 
management duties. 
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At FC&B our account service team includes the media 


By Gordon F. Buck | 


supervisor. He services the account along with the key 
account, copy, art, broadcast, and research people. He © 
must have the capacity to recognize what the advertising | 
program is seeking to accomplish. He must also be able © 


to talk in terms of campaign strategy. 


For instance, one of our clients recently defined a 
marketing objective in terms of intangibles. They wanted — 
a new product image. Product, package, merchandising, © 
and sales literature were all to work together with adver- _ 


tising in establishing a whole new set of associations 
related to usage of the product. 

This goal dictated a far different media program than 
would have been developed on the basis of rates and 
circulation. Media became part of the copy in the sense 
that the media image was part of the association. 


The media supervisor applied a selection strategy based { 


on (a) the copy line, (b) the marketing situation, and 
(c) competitive activity. And he came up with media 
objectives that read almost like the description of a copy 
platform. They were part of the final marketing plan. In 
obtaining client approval, the media supervisor justified 
his media selection plan on the basis of creative objec- 
tives rather than numerical coverage. 


Not that coverage considerations were ignored. Far — 





- 


from it. Once the nature of the media to be used was — 
determined, then plenty of work was done to get the — 
necessary coverage through such media. The point is that — 


the qualitative decision was made first. You can get 


coverage one way or another with almost any medium. ~ 
This is why we require a certain type of person for ~ 
media supervisors. To be sure, he must have all possible — 


space and time knowledge. He must also be able to think 
in broad marketing terms; he must understand what re- 
search can do, and he must be able to exchange ideas 
with representatives of all phases of advertising. 


He must also have this innate capacity: the ability to — 


see each media problem as though for the first time. He 
applies no formula. He starts anew, rearranging his 


knowledge and experience to come up with fresh solu- 


tions at a given time. 


Obviously, he must have sound judgment and the 


ability to sell his ideas. 


He’s a high-powered person, and he is very important | 


in the account service set-up. 
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How has the media supervisor system worked out at 
FC&B in the last two years? 
Fairly well, as the creative media supervisor philos- 
ophy grew out of a need. 
Any media plan is jointly developed—the plans board, 
client representatives, broadcast people, account execu- 
tives, and copy, art, research, and merchandising people 
all may contribute ideas. But the media supervisor devel- 
ops the plan. Formerly the plan was developed elsewhere 
and then given to the media buyer to extend and tote up. 
Too often in the past the account executive had to work 
out the media program, which he had little time to do. 
It was unlikely that the account executive would know 
enough about all media in qualitative and quantitative 
terms to work out the best plan. The need for better media 
planning begat the media supervisor. ae 
We feel that today any agency big enough and diverse 
enough to have a media department, and a responsible 
executive heading it, should aim in a creative media 





























Media department organization at FC&B, its relation to planning, 
account service. 


direction. 

(In small agencies, there is not as great a need. Most 
tend to specialize, such as in retail or in certain industrial 
lines, and the account man is usually well grounded in 
the industry or line. There are usually specialized media 
for such industries, and the account executive usually 
knows the media of the field.) 

Where do you get creative media supervisors? 

Mostly you develop them. You choose men with the 
basic personality of a good account executive. You look 
also for such essentials as analytical ability, problem- 
solving talents, and a vital interest in media. 

Not all media people in FC&B are media supervisors, 
but most of us are growing in that djrection. In addition 
to the planners, we have such specialists as media an- 
alysts. We have buyers who work with the media super- 
visors, and a network of communication with production, 
research, merchandising, and broadcast people. 

Interestingly enough, media merchandising is in the 
merchandising department. It works best that way. 

When we set up our media supervisor system, we had 
some people in the media department who had demon- 
strated creative ability. We added the label, cleared their 
broadened responsibilities with the account supervisors, 
and told the media supervisors to start speaking up. Of 
course, it wasn’t easy. To a considerable degree, the media 
supervisors had to create the job with their respective 
account groups. 

A big problem in such a system is getting it used, in 
making the need apparent. This means having high-caliber 
people whose ability is respected by the others on the 
account service team. 

(When we hired a media supervisor recently, he had 
this experience to offer: product merchandising, media 
budgeting with an advertiser, head of merchandising 
in an agency, account executive in another agency.) 

We first explained the new system to account manage- 
ment, talking particularly with the account supervisors. 
We pointed out the advantages of having a media account 
executive on the service team, emphasizing the ways he 
could ease the account executive burden. 

The idea was accepted by most of the groups. Then it 
was up to the media supervisor. He made it a point to try 
to contribute to the initial planning, to remind the account 
supervisor that he wanted to sit in on creative meetings, 
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and to participate in client sessions when overall plans 
were discussed. 

It is difficult to develop people who can fill the media 
supervisor role in this expanded concept. 

It is a long-term effort. Actually, today it should prob- 
ably begin on the college level, selling media as a career 
leading to executive status and commensurate income. 

This means that media trainees of this type may not 
spend their early training in the media department. They 
need to spend time on product and advertising research, 
on field merchandising; and time with the client and his 
salesmen, before moving into media and learning about 
its many phases. 

You hear a great deal today about the coming of auto- 
mation in media departments. Does this mean that auto- 
mation will take over the media planning function? 

In my opinion, automation will release the creative 
media man for more constructive thinking and planning. 
After all, automation can only process basic numerical 
data in many different ways and groupings. 

It will never be able to do more than a tentative job in 
a qualitative area. To the extent that certain qualities can 
be defined and set up, it can be helpful. But someone 
has to determine what qualitative descriptions must be 
coded. What is more, it can’t be used to think through a 
problem in different terms than those pre-arranged ones. 
It can’t go counter to pre-determined values, and media 
planning must always consider what has gone stale and 
what new dimensions have been created by changes in 
competitive emphasis. 

It is daring imagination, plus numbers, plus media 
experience that provide a creative approach and make an 
otherwise mediocre media plan spectacular. 

We all know about the small regional manufacturer 
who wanted to challenge the leaders nationally and gam- 
bled on a 52-week schedule in Life magazine. He could 
have gone broke, and no automated procedures would 
have come up with the recommendation. The fact remains 
that the company rose to a key position in the industry. 

Automation alone would have produced a progressing 
media expansion plan based on progressive sales and 
least cost per thousand. Creative media thinking produced 
shock value, prestige association, dominance, and sheer 
marketing daring that captured the attention and patron- 
age of retailers and consumers across the country. . 
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In the smaller or medium-sized 
agency, the media buyer is many 
things to many people. Not only sup- 
posed to be a national expert on mag- 
azines, newspapers, and radio-tv, the 
m. b. has to be familiar with every 
local spot program and availabilities 
on every bus, trolley, and park bench. 
Besides being an encyclopedia, m. b. 
often handles the secretarial chore of 
the job and puts in a 12-hour day. 

All this sounds like drudgery. 
Whether or not it really is depends 
entirely upon the media buyer. In- 
stead of drudgery, the job can be 
very exciting and rewarding. That’s 
how it looks to Margot Stevens, suc- 
cessful space buyer with Hal Stebbins, 
Inc., Los Angeles, California. 

Trig, trim, capable, and always 
charmingly costumed, Margot Stevens 
with her expansive tortoise glasses, is 
both energetic and efficient and moves 
fast at her many media tasks. “A 
comely comet” was the way one Calli- 
fornia space representative described 
her to me. 

Blessed with a sense of humor, 
Margot has a discerning and disarm- 
ing way of handling callers. An 
adroit lass, she knows full well how 
to glean facts quickly in interviews. 
“A born brain-picker!” comments 
Hal Stebbins, her boss, admiringly. 
“The best of it is that the patient is 
unaware of the surgery, so pleasant 
and deft is Margot’s technique.” 

In Southern California, Margot 
Stevens rates high with representa- 
tives, associates, and clients alike. 
They like her awareness, directness, 
and fairness. That Margot knows how 
to get on with people is no mere acci- 
dent. She has plenty of background 
and training in this art. 
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At Barnard, where she got her 
B.A., Margot was a psychology ma- 
jor. Later, she worked at Biow with 
that talented taskmaker, Reggie 
Schuebel. After Biow, Margot had ten 
years’ experience in the Los Angeles 


office of Ruthrauff & Ryan before 


.coming to her present post at Hal 


Stebbins Inc. 

Born and bred in New York, Mar- 
got is today one of California’s best 
boosters. Married for thirteen years 
to Hollywood writer-producer Doug- 
las Morrow, Margot Stevens never 
projects her Beverly Hills family life 
into business. Though very proud of 
her talented husband, an Academy 
Award winner, Margot rarely mixes 
the two phases of her life. What she 
likes about California is the great 
opportunity for skiing and swimming. 
In both sports, Margot is an enthu- 
siast. Annually, she takes four weeks 
off to indulge in both sports at Sun 
Valley. 

Whether playing or working, Mar- 
got Stevens is always enthusiastic. A 
direct person, she constantly aims to 
get down to the heart of every media 
presentation. To those who attempt 
to obstruct her in these intentions, 
Margot doesn’t hesitate to speak her 
mind. 

“Many times instead of helping 
the media buyer,” reasons she, “reps 
who just like to keep in touch really 
hinder a buyer, put in motion the in- 
exorable law of diminishing returns. 
Too often, they have no really con- 
structive message. As an excuse for 
keeping in touch, they concoct some 
artificial (and not too reliable) col- 
lection of statistics. This wouldn’t be 
so bad if it were brief. Instead, the 
less they have to say, the longer they 













take to say it. Consequently, the me- 
dia buyer finds himself engulfed in an 
avalanche of paper sweeping across 
his desk. 

Though Margot likes to unleash 
broadsides at media salesmen, she 
doesn’t hesitate to turn the cannons 
of criticism around on her fellow ad- 
vertising practitioners. 

Amicably expostulates Margot, “In 
advertising, for example, some adver- 
tisers forget that people generally 
are more ‘hep’ than they used to be. 
Better educated, more widely traveled, 
and more exposed to a variety of 
experiences than ever before, people 
just will not accept any longer the 
phony white-coated doctors, ridicu- 
lous charts and diagrams, and the 
ludicrous pseudo-scientific labora- 
tory demonstrations. 

“However, I must admit that there 
might be a method to this madness. 
After one is finished with an evening 
of television viewing, watching the 
acids eat through their handkerchiefs, 
those poor little aspirins beating their 
brains out trying to get through that 
resolute swinging door in the stom- 
ach, anvils pounding in faceless 
heads, etc., it takes a stronger con- 
stitution than I’ve got to be able to 
turn the set off without a headache 
or a stomach-ache.” 


—JOHN McCARTHY 
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It’s wise 
: to put all 
your eggs in 


. . . and in this booming, one-newspaper, Saginaw, Michigan, 
market that basket is The Saginaw News. Here your message will 
be seen by more than 175,000 readers with an effective buying 
income of $316,970,000* (in the Saginaw metropolitan area), yet 
you pay ONLY 21 cents a line for a net paid circulation of 50,447**. 


Yes, this big, fast-growing market can be reached thoroughly and 
economically by putting all your advertising eggs in the BIG Saginaw 
News basket —a wise move anytime — because The News completely 
covers both the rich Saginaw metropolitan and trading areas! 





*SRDS Consumers Market—l958 
** ABC Audit Report for September 30, 1957 
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Hold on to Your Hats, Boys - - - 
Here We Go Again! 


Former President of ANAN takes up cudgels 
for a newspaper advertising network. 


Looking back to three and one-half 
years (early "46 to late “49) at the 
helm of the American Newspaper 
Advertising Network, I am not at all 
surprised that discussions are now 
going on within the newspaper in- 
dustry to revive such a project for 
the good of the entire industry. (See 
Mepia/score April, “Media Buyers 
Questions Newspaper Network 
Idea.”) 

The ANAN came into being after 
a group of important newspaper pub- 
lishers had looked at research by 
Marion Harper, Sr. This showed that 
over a period of years, newspapers’ 
national advertising dollar revenue 
had increased, but their share of total 
national advertising appropriation 
had steadily decreased. In too many 
cases radio and magazines were the 
backbone of the advertisers, with 
newspapers being used as a supple- 
mentary medium. There was rarely 
any weekly continuity beyond six or 
eight weeks. 

ANAN elected to prove by research 
that newspapers, used with the same 
amount of money and the same week- 
by-week continuity as radio, would 
be even more effective for the manu- 
facturer. Consequently, a “penetra- 
tion” study of the Toledo Blade was 
undertaken in which prominent na- 
tional advertisers joined to learn 
more about how many advertisements 
a week produced the best results, and 
facts about accumulation, turnover, 
and duplication of audiences. With 
these facts they sought to compare 
newspapers and radio. 

A study of reading versus listening 
was placed in the hands of Dr. Paul 
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Lazarsfeld, director of Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. Objective was to find the 
extent to which visual or audible ad- 
vertising influences the purchasing of 
poods, the extent to which advertise- 
ments are seen and heard, the effect 
they have on buying habits; to find 
out, in other words, how the printed 
word compares with the spoken word 
in terms of impact, acceptance, re- 
tention, and results. 

A consumer panel test market was 
established in Harrisburg, Pa., to find 
out the effect of newspaper advertis- 
ing on the movement and consump- 
tion of grocery and drug products. 
This was designed so that the heavy 
user of magazines and radio could 
get his feet wet in a market test to 
prove the resultfulness of newspaper 
advertising used in proper size, space, 
and with proper continuity. 

Everything that was done not only 
helped the 46 basic and 8 supplemen- 
tary newspapers of the network, but 
also helped the entire newspaper ad- 
vertising industry. By midyear of 
1949, 103 different product categories 
were advertising according to the 
principles of size and continuity in 
the ANAN newspapers and many 
other additional newspapers through- 
out the country. Most of them used 
26 or more consecutive weeks of ad- 
vertising. Business was being trans- 
acted with 46 different agencies. 


ANAN’S Reception 


For the most part, agencies wel- 
comed the presentations made to 
clients on the need for weekly con- 
tinuity in newspaper advertising, and 


By Ed 


embraced the newspapers’ recognition 
of the continuity discount principle. 

While it is true that newspaper 
publishing costs rose to astronomical 
heights during this 31-year period, 
particularly in the area of newsprint, 
it is equally true that many of the 
ANAN publishing members wish to- 
day that they had continued the net- 
work, because it would now be an 
even more potent force in the sale of 
newspaper space. Many of them, back 
in 1948, simply could not understand 
the advertising and economic threat 
of a new medium called television. 
Consequently, today, it is no longer a 
question of newspapers’ share of total 
national advertising shrinking, but 
we are beginning to see newspaper 
national advertising dollars shrinking 
below previous years. 

What about the newspaper reps? 
They were sheer poison to the ANAN. 
With few exceptions, they fought the 
network concept every foot of the 
way. 

Can another newspaper network 
succeed? I believe that it can, and 
that if it is properly formed it will 
succeed, provided the newspaper pub- 
lishers show a good deal more forti- 
tude than they showed during the 
ANAN life, and if they control their 
own newspaper representatives. Ad- 
vertisers need it, want it, and I believe 
would welcome it. The crux of the 
problem is not with agencies and 
advertisers, but contained entirely 
within the newspaper industry. 





Mr. Madden is now president of the 
Chicago advertising agency of Keyes, 
Madden & Jones. = 
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CASE HISTORIES: 





By Robert Argyle 


Young company in new indus- 
try has to sell silicone water- 
repellent finish for fabrics. 


Some advertisers have it tough these 
days trying to sell competitive prod- 
ucts like soap, cereal, and cigarettes. 

We at Dow Corning have it even 
tougher. How does a young company 
in a new industry take an item that 
is three times removed from the con- 
sumer—and invisible to boot—and 
sell it to the general public through 
the stores on Main Street? 

The product is Syl-mer, Dow Corn- 
ing Corporation’s silicone water-repel- 
lent finish for fabrics. Applied at the 
mill level, it makes treated fabrics spot 
and stain resistant and improves the 
“hand” of the material. Syl-mer is not 
simply a surface coating but it envel- 
ops each fiber with silicone protec- 
tion that lasts through repeated clean- 
ings. Since it doesn’t clog the pores of 
the cloth, air circulates through for 
comfort. 

But the finish is also totally invis- 
ible. And here we are, pounding out 
sales points on a product the customer 
cannot even see. 

Last year, Dow Corning launched 





Robert Argyle is advertising manager 
of Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, 
Mich. 
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Media Used in Selling. ] 


HE’S NOT CRYING OVER SPILLED MILK—This little fellow spilled his milk on the sofa <b 
to show that furniture ‘upholstery fabrics are “Safer With Syl-mer.” The lad, made of colorfy 
sculptured cardboard, is being used by furniture and department stores participating is 
promotion. 


its first full-scale national promotion 
campaign for Syl-mer. With Anderson 
& Cairns, our New York advertising 
agency, we decided that there should 
be two primary objectives. One was to 
stimulate interest and activity among 
local retailers. The other was to get 
our message to the consumer. 

The initial campaign proved quite 
successful, and this year the company 
launched an even larger program, 
designed to capitalize on last year’s 
gains. The drive was carried across 
the nation under the theme, “Safer 
With Syl-mer.” 

Objectives were essentially the same 
as last year, but the campaign was 
expanded and intensified. Consumers 
were to be reached through advertis- 
ing in leading magazines and an inten- 
sive spot radio schedule. Cooperation 
of retailers was to be obtained by 
carefully aiming the entire project at 
the local level. It is the salespeople in 
local stores who ultimately explain the 


advantages of this invisible product to 
the customer. 

We also wanted to provide a back 
ground for local store promotions and 
to encourage retailers to display and 
advertise merchandise protected with 
Syl-mer. Incorporated in this was a 
drive to get manufacturers and local 
stores to stock Syl-mer treated mer- 
chandise in depth. 

Syl-mer is marketed in many types 
of men’s, women’s, and children’ 
wearing apparel—suits, dresses, over- 
coats, sportswear. It is sold in furnt 
ture upholstery. And it is sold in yard 
goods. There aren’t any special see 
sons involved, and fabrics treated with 
Syl-mer are purchased in all sections 
of the country by folks in all classifi 
cations of the buying public. We were 
talking to a great many people. 


Radio and Magazines Chosen 


Selection of the proper media be 
came our No. 1 problem. Considering 
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nvis ible Product 


SYL-MER STARS IN “WOMAN’S WORLD.” Dean Dickens (I) hostess of “Woman's World” TV 





show on WAG-TV, Atlanta, with Ellen Hunter, publicity representative of Dow Corning Corp., 
demonstrate Syl-mer’s resistance to spots and stains. 


the budget prescribed and the job to 
be done, there was no room for ineffec- 
tive circulation. 

Accordingly, it was decided to fea- 
ture the end products—wearing ap- 
parel, upholstered furniture and deco- 
rative fabrics—in radio and magazine 
advertising. Our thinking was that 
magazine advertising would constitute 
a nationwide “umbrella,” while spot 
radio announcements would intensify 
the drive at the local level, pinpointing 
merchandise in individual stores. 

To reach the home furnishings in- 
dustry, we scheduled a combination of 
three four-color pages in House Beau- 
tiful, and one page in House & Garden. 
Charm and Mademoiselle were chosen 
to reach the women’s ready-to-wear 
market with three four-color pages 
running in each magazine. Men were 
told the Syl-mer story through six 
pages in Sports Illustrated. 

Great economy in production costs 
was effected in magazine advertising 
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by reducing the number of plates 
required. Four-color plates prepared 
for the home furnishings publications 
were also used for fashion pages. All 
the plates appearing in Charm also 
ran in Mademoiselle. House & Gar- 
den engravings were used for House 
Beautiful. Only three sets of two-color 
plates were made up for the six inser- 
tions in Sports Illustrated. This tech- 
nique enabled Dow Corning to get 
maximum mileage from the campaign 
budget. Manufacturers and retailers 
reported excellent results. 

Even more retailer participation 
was afforded by the use of a heavy 
spot radio campaign in 15 major 
cities. A total of 1,100 60-second open- 
end commercials were broadcast in 
Washington, D. C., Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, St. Louis, and Detroit. 

One-minute commercials featured a 


new 30-second Syl-mer musical jingle 
created to project the major sales 
points and add continuity to the radio 
campaign. The second half of the 
announcements contained 30 seconds 
of merchandise descriptions and store 
listings filled in by retailers and pre- 
sented by top announcers in each city. 


Results of Campaign 


Results of the 1957 campaign were 
that more than 600 stores throughout 
the country actively participated in the 
promotion during its peak four weeks 
beginning late in September. Adver- 
tising by retailers increased more 
than 200 per cent over the first such 
national promotion staged the previ- 
ous year. 

Although it is still too early to cal- 
culate the program’s final outcome, it 
is obvious this second national pro- 
motion was even more effective than 
we had anticipated. Merchandise was 
moved in volume, and consumers, we 
feel, are now more familiar with fab- 
ric finishes in general and Syl-mer in 
particular. One outstanding and tre- 
mendously valuable feature was that 
the project helped to bring Dow Corn- 
ing Corporation closer to the all- 
important retailers. 





ad 


SAFER woth SYL-MER 





MAGAZINE ADVERTISING MER- 
CHANDISED. Four-color advertising 
in Mademoiselle and Charm was 
reproduced in attractive merchan- 
dising pages. ° 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





How to Improve Communication 
Between Buyers and Media 


By Dr. H. P. Alspaugh 


Concise and complete rate cards will benefit both buyer and seller. 


In the February issue of MepIA/ScoPE 
Dino Valz discussed “Those Advertis- 
ing Rate Cards.” His discussion cen- 
tered on methods of quoting advertis- 
ing rates in terms of bulk, frequency, 
times, insertion, volume, and other 
rate variations. In my opinion, Mr. 
Valz rightly concludes that there are 
currently many, many rate obscurities 
where publishers are unaware of the 
trouble caused in buying media, espe- 
cially when buyers are sorely pressed 
for time at the height of developing 
advertising schedules. 

Rate obscurities, although impor- 
tant, represent but one phase of in- 
adequacies and omissions on rate 
cards. Convention programs, articles 
in the trade press, and association ac- 
tivities indicate that there are many 
weak links in lines of communication 
among media, sales representatives, 
advertising agencies, advertisers, and 
last but by no means least between 
media and SRDS. 

The buyers of media are not always 
aware of the reasons why some of the 
information which they consider im- 
portant is missing. How can these con- 
ditions be improved for the benefit of 
the whole advertising industry? 


Background Material 
SRDS was founded on the concept 


that the media-buying function has a 
distinct need for current, reliable in- 
formation, organized for efficient use 
and published at frequent intervals. 
The responsibility for interpolating 





Dr. H. P. Alspaugh is editorial direc- 
tor of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
Inc., and also is marketing consultant to 
Mepta/scope. 
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rate cards goes far beyond the subject 
of rate structures. A few days of han- 
dling telephone inquiries, answering 
letters, investigating complaints, and 
analyzing suggestions would soon con- 
vince many publishers and station op- 
erators that their current rate cards 
leave buyers in doubt on essential in- 
formation. 


Typical Situations 

Let us review a few typical situa- 
tions which come to the attention of 
our editorial personnel, and the read- 
er will gain a better insight on com- 
mon inadequacies or obscurities on 
rate cards. The following typical ques- 
tions are raised almost daily by some 
agency or advertiser. 

e Does X publisher (or broadcast 
station) give advance notice in the 
event of rate revisions? If so, how 
much? 

e Are advertising contracts pro- 
tected from rate increases for the peri- 
od of the contract? 

e Does X_ broadcasting station 
(and/or publisher) accept liquor ad- 
vertising ? Any restrictions? 

© Does blank publisher accept in- 
serts, and if so, do you know what 
rates apply ? 

© How many inserts are needed for 
the March issue of X publication? 
You show the name of the advertising 
manager for X station or publisher, 
why don’t you show the same for Z 
station or publisher? 

e Do you know who is the manag- 
ing editor of blank publication? Your 
listing shows Mr. Z, whom I know has 
been with another publication more 
than a year. 


e Your Future Rates Section an- 
nounces a rate increase for X publica. 
tion, but does the publisher mean these 
new rates are effective as of July 1, or 
with the July issue, which closes June 
15? 


The Mail Bag 


The mail brings letters from pub- 
lishers, broadcast stations, and adver- 
tising agencies alleging that SRDS 
failure to show new advertising rates 
has cost his company revenue, as well 
as the added expenses of long-distance 
telephone calls to get the matter 
cleared. Yet, upon investigation, it de- 
velops that new rate cards were issued 
some six to eight months ago, without 
anyone in the organization remember- 
ing to send the new rate card to SRDS. 
Yes, for five consecutive months 
SRDS has mailed tear sheets to the 
listee, showing the current listing. 
Often none of these tear sheets is re- 
turned, even though obsolete rates are 
shown. When trouble arises, it is easy 
to indicate that new rate cards were 
mailed, but for some unknown reason 
there is no record of receiving them. 
It is possible, of course, for pieces of 
mail to get lost. But to correct any 
weaknesses in mail handling by either 
sender or recipient, carbons or other 
factual evidence of mailing new rate 
cards should be in the sender’s files. 

This is in no sense an exhaustive 
list of questions, complaints, or sug: 
gestions that are directed to the peo 
ple who are responsible for transfer- 
ring information from a rate card to 
an SRDS listing. The subjects of col- 
or, mechanical measurements, con- 
tract and copy regulations, closing 
times, and other information pertinent 
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to media buying function, get an im- 
portant share of attention. 

It should be clear that it is not 
SRDS’ purpose to police or verify all 
facts in a listing. Furthermore, it is 
not our prerogative to dictate policy, 
form, or manner of reporting infor- 
mation. But in the interests of com- 
mon understanding and improved 
subscriber service, SRDS does conduct 
extensive research among agencies 
and advertisers to determine the needs 
and preferences of buyers of media. 
Then, through coordination and co- 
operation with associations, sales rep- 
resentatives, and direct contact with 
media, appropriate suggestions may 
be made for standardizing forms, ter- 
minology, and sequence of material on 
rate cards. 


What Has Been Done? 


Two examples will serve to illus- 
trate how improvements have been 
made through research and coopera- 
tion with trade associations. 

Jointly the AAAA, NAEA, and 
SRDS studied the problem of sim- 
plifying, standardizing, and improv- 
ing ROP color data for newspapers. 
After determining what information 
buyers of media needed, and what 
publishers could supply, a compre- 
hensive brochure, detailing the follow- 
ing 12 recommended requirements, 
was developed and distributed to all 
newspapers. 

1. Color availability 

Days of week when available 
Number of colors available 
. Minimum size for ROP color ads 
3. Rates for standard color units 
(shown with B/W rates for 
comparison ) 

. Rates for non-standard units 

5. Closing dates 

. Cancellation dates 

. Leeway on insertion dates 

. Number of progressive proofs 

required 

. Registration marks on plates and 

mats 

. Full page size for direct casting 

. Number of mats required for direct 

casting 

. Running head and date line for 

direct casting 

Approximately 90 per cent of the 
newspapers with color facilities have 
complied with these recommendations 
in every detail, and have followed the 
proposed form of showing color in- 
formation on rate cards. As a result 
of the joint industry action, many of 
the problems of buying color space in 
newspapers have been resolved. 
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The AAAA has recently released 
“Recommended Forms” for rate 
cards, and “Directions for Preparing 
Standard Form of Rate Card” for 
newspapers, business publications, and 
magazines. Currently work is in proc- 
ess on recommended rate cards for 
radio and TV stations. These recom- 
mended forms, and directions for pre- 
paring, do not represent any one per- 
son’s ideas or concepts. Agencies, 
advertisers, media representatives, 
and SRDS all contributed to the devel- 
opment of a form, which if followed 
and completed in every detail would 
provide buyers of media with needed 
and wanted information. Communi- 
cation lines may be blocked between 
buyer and seller by omission of vital 
information on a rate card. In fact 
omissions can be more serious than 
ambiguities. 

Just one example. No mention is 
made on a rate card of inserts. How 
should this omission be interpreted? 
Does it mean the publisher does not 
accept inserts, that rates will be nego- 
tiated upon request, or that the pub- 
lisher has never considered selling 
space for inserts? Acceptance of the 
standardized form, and attention to 
every detail, will contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding between buyer and 
seller of media. 


What's Yet to be Done? 


-Each listee, in supplying material 
for SRDS listings, has his own valid 
ideas pertinent to the kind and type 
of information that should be reported 
for his medium. Likewise, it may be 
said that each buyer of media has an 
individual concept of his needs and 
wants for the intelligent purchase of 
time-and space for his client. 

Finally, there is the reporting serv- 
ice, namely SRDS, which must exer- 
cise judgment in terms of size and cost 
of producing a usable service. We are 
told on the one hand that our services 
are already too unwieldy and complex 
for easy use. On the other hand, sug- 
gestions are received daily to add this 
or that additional information. 

Serving two masters is not easy. Yet 
it is the purpose of SRDS to serve its 
subscribers—buyers of media—and at 
the same time offer the best service 
possible to listees. Essentially, we aim 
to help media sell by helping buyers 
buy. 

This may be accomplished by sep- 
arating the “wheat from the chaff,” 
and presenting in the most complete 


manner possible that solid core of in- 
formation essential for clear-cut com- 
munication between buyers and sellers 
of media. In exercising this function, 
SRDS has a unique opportunity to 
pinpoint the most serious breaks in 
the communication chain, and through 
consultation with industry members 
(on each side of the fence) assist in 
the development of the common de- 
nominators satisfactory to both 
groups. 

For example, SRDS has been work- 
ing for many months with associations 
representing business papers, publish- 
ers, and agencies, and, in the near 
future, will publish a special brochure 
designed to assist business paper pub- 
lishers in the clarification of termi- 
nology used in the rate portion of their 
rate cards. 

We find that the application of cre- 
ative thinking to the purchase and use 
of advertising time and space has ren- 
dered obsolete or obscure much of the 
terminology traditionally used for 
rate structures. With the growth of 
schedules comprised of multiple and 
mixed space units, plus such attention- 
getting devices as island positions, 
page or fractional page bleeds, and 
spreads, it has become necessary for 
publishers to take an objective view 
of their own policies on bulk, fre- 
quency of insertion, and issue rates. 
The most meaningful and useful pres- 
entation of this information to buyers 
can be developed by adherence to well- 
defined, standardized terminology. 

Occasionally, obscure and loosely 
defined rate terminology may benefit 
the publisher through the opportunity 
for individual negotiations. However, 
in the majority of cases, when specific 
answers are not discernible from rate 
cards or SRDS listings the additional 
time and money expended in request- 
ing publishers for clarification merely 
results in needless embarrassment and 
ill-will. 

The SRDS Rate Clarification Bro- 
chure has been developed in close co- 
operation with appropriate media 
committees of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, Asso- 
ciated Business Publications, and Na- 
tional Business Publications, Inc. 
Through these associations, represent- 
ing both buyers and sellers of the in- 
dustry, it has been possible to obtain 
industry-wide thinking and agreement 
on the most concise definition of terms 
and presentation of complete rate in- 
formation. . 
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ADVERTISER-MEDIA RELATIONS: 





Who Is Liable For Errors, 
Medium Or Advertiser? 


Toni case leads to speculation on shift 


in courts’ opinion on price and other errors. 


By Morton J. Simon 


The Ohio Supreme Court recently 
adopted, in Rogers v. Toni Home 
Permanent Co., Inc., a view which 
may have far-reaching results for all 
media and media users. 

This case was premised on a claim 
that a Toni advertisement was legally 
an “express warranty” that the prod- 
ucts were “safe and harmless when 
devoted to their intended use, where- 
as in fact they were harmful and 
deleterious.” The plaintiff was al- 
legedly injured in using the product 
on her hair. The Court upheld her 
position, but also pointed out that it 
was deciding only the legal issue and 
not the factual element of injury or 
damages. 

The Court recognized that its de- 





Morton J. Simon is a member of the 
Philadelphia Bar. He is the author of the 
definitive, “The Law for Advertising and 
Marketing” (Norton, 1956). Last month 
Mr. Simon contributed to Mepia/score 
an article, “Taxes on Advertising: Their 
Veaning for Media Buying.” Next month 
he will discuss, “Media’s Right and Duty 
to Refuse Advertising.” 
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cision might be contrary to the pre- 
vailing view and even to precedents 
in its own state. It then went on to 
say that “a growing number of cases” 
posit such liability in food, medicine 
and cosmetic cases, the product being 
sold in containers sealed at the fac- 
tory, regardless of the lack of so- 
called “privity of contract” between 
the manufacturer (the advertiser) 
and the injured consumer. 

Here is the most interesting and 
prospectively most generative por- 
tion of the opinion, advertising-wise: 

“Occasions may arise when it is 
fitting and wholesome to discard legal 
concepts of the past to meet new 
conditions and practices of our chang- 
ing and progressing civilization. To- 
day, many manufacturers of merchan- 
dise . . . make extensive use of news- 
papers, periodicals, signboards, 
radio, and television to advertise their 
products. The worth, quality, and 
benefits of these products are de- 
scribed in glowing terms and in con- 
siderable detail, and the appeal is 
almost universally directed to the ulti- 
mate consumer. . . . The consuming 
public ordinarily relies exclusively on 
the representations of the manufac- 
turer in his advertisements. What 
sensible or sound reason then exists 
as to why, when the good purchased 
by the ultimate consumer on the 
strength of the advertisements aimed 
squarely at him do not possess their 
described qualities and goodness and 
cause him harm, he should not be 
permitted to move against the manu- 
facturer to recoup his loss. In our 


minds no good or valid reason exists 
for denying him that right. . . . The 
warranties made by the manufacturer 
in his advertisements . . . are induce- 
ments to the ultimate consumers, and 
the manufacturer ought to be held to 
strict accountability to any consumer 
who buys the product in reliance on 
such representations. . . .” 

The decision could go far beyond 
its immediate holding. The quoted 
language indicates a broad and in 
tentional recognition of the increasing 
importance of an advertisement under 
modern conditions and the right of a 
reader or listener to rely on it. 


Price as a Representation 


This particular representation was 
as to quality and safety. But an ad 
vertisement of a products price 
is also an important representa 
tion. This may well lead to judicial 
reconsideration of the right of a 
customer to insist upon a sale to him 
at the advertised price even though 
that price be erroneous (usually too 
low). 

Traditionally it has been said that 
an advertised price is not really an 
offer to sell at that price but only 
an “invitation to bargain.” Conse 
quently the dealer (the advertiser) 
is not required legally to sell for the 
advertised price. 

The fact that courts are now com 
ing to recognize the strong reliance 
of the public on an advertisement 
may lead to a conclusion that the 
customer may properly demand de 
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livery at the erroneously advertised 


- media people and to agencies 
and advertisers generally, the im- 

rtance of all this lies in its effect 
upon the liability of a publisher for 
mistakes in an advertisement. Some 
cases have heretofore held that the 
publisher is not responsible because 
the dealer (the advertiser) was not 
legally required to sell at the lower 


price. 

This Ohio decision will re-enforce 
an existing rule, although one not 
of exclusive application in all states, 
that the publisher is liable for negli- 
gent errors in such advertising. Some 
states adhere to the reverse of this 


rule. 


Liability of Publisher 


A leading case holding for pub- 
lisher liability is the Meridian Star 
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SPEED UP SELLING 


As the nation’s population grows 
and purchasing power increases, we 
are increasing our capacity to pro- 
duce and our potential capacity to 
consume. The job to be done now 
is to bring these two sides of our 
economy together — to connect them 
and to effect greater consumption 
through better sales and advertising 
efforts . . . 

The responsibility of advertising in 
this effort is to speed up the selling 
process. Advertising can reach, 
through the newspapers, magazines, 
radio, television, and outdoor media, 
more people who buy or influence 
buying, can help get products into 


What? What 





you 2 you 
can 3 can 


haves buy 
to sell goods 


1 exists . 
; decision. The newspaper mistakenly selected markets and provide sales 
The . 
acturer tan an advertisement announcing a material which will speed up the sell- 1) 
indus 50 per cent reduction instead of the jing effort. Advertising is an accelerat- MAJOR MARKET 
rs, and proper 25 per cent reduction. The ing force behind the entire marketing CIRCULATION 
held to shop, in order to protect its goodwill process. — Harry W. CHESLEY, JR., 
suneel with the public, sold the ens president, D’Arcy Advertising Co., (2) 
merchandise at the lower prices, and before Sales Executives Association 
“a then sued to recover the difference of St. Louis. CONCENTRATION 
nd between the two levels of sale prices. OF CIRCULATION 
nal The Mississippi Supreme Court DIRE TV FORECAST in High Volume Retail Sales Areas 
nd in- a in three Sango gemma As free television is stripped of its © 
casi at it was a jury question as tO  revenue-producing attractions by the HIGH READERSHIP 
e : 
= whether the advertiser acted reason- development of pay-TV, it will not be y ten shane ce 


ably in selling at the erroneous price. 


When the jury so found, the dealer 
recovered from the publisher. 
Cases going back to 1813 have held 


that a newspaper is responsible for 


able to sustain the public services 
that involve heavy unrecovered costs 
. .. almost $11 million for NBC alone 
last year. Possibly it could survive as 
a second-rate marginal service on the 


Editorial Content (Starch) 


4] 
FLEXIBILITY 


Buy one, some or all ten markets 


n was its negligence in setting and running entertainment leftovers. More prob- e 
n ad an advertisement—at least to the ex- ably, such an economic bloodletting 

price tent of the cost of the insertion. But would lead io total collapse of its pro- MERCHANDISING 
enta- few allowed recovery of the adver- gram structure, public service as well to your needs at point of sale 
dicial tiser’s loss of profits resulting from as entertainment. 6) 

of a the errors of the publisher. The same In this evaluation, I do not suggest 
o him is true as to recovery for additional that pay-TV would cover all, or even LOW COST 
10ugh expenses flowing from the error. The most, of our current programming. for 5,000,000 circulation 

y too pac of the cases has not been uni- The effects I have described would i a 

orm. follow if pay-TV embraced only the 

1 that Obviously in such cases more principal ye ite and pel api ad A Pictorial Sunday 
ly al —h “dyna hold ry ogee complete program take-over would be . 

0 or loss of profits as well as out-ol- unnecessary. Programs are in a sense M g 6 p 
onse- pocket expenses if they come to hold people . ‘ aie: producers, per- a aZzi ne rou 


New York Journal-American Boston Advertiser 
Chicago American 
Detroit Times 

San Francisco Examiner 
Milwaukee Sentinel 


riser) initially that an advertiser must 
r the legally sell advertised merchandise at 
advertised, though mistaken, prices. 


formers. By attracting such people, 
pay-TV would subvert the present 
service as effectively as if it took over 


Los Angeles Examiner 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Baltimore American 
Seattle Post-intelligencer 


com This will be particularly true in entire programs. — Rosert W. Sar- 

jance cases where plates are delivered to NoOFF, president, National Broadcast- Represented Nettenclty by 
ment the publication or the agency, and ing Company, before House Inter- HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC. 
t the advertisers have approved proofs state and Foreign Commerce 959 Eighth Avenve, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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First Quarter 1958 Media Rate Changes 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS About the 
same number of business publications 
changed the black and white page rates 
during the first quarter of 1958 that did so 
in 1957. In both years 16 per cent of the 
business publications effected rate revisions. 
This quarter the median rate of change 
ranged from 10.4 per cent to 21.2 per cent 
among the various circulation groups. One 
business publication out of four, with cir- 
culation over 15,000, revised rates, and one 
out of seven of the smaller circulation pub- 
lications did so during this first quarter. 
While more than 300 publications had rate 
increases, three lowered rates. 


CONSUMER MAGAZINES Of the 432 
consumer magazines considered in this re- 
port less than one-fourth increased rates 
during the first quarter of 1958. A slightly 
larger number changed rates during this 
same period in 1957. A year ago 80 per 
cent of the magazines with circulations over 
1,000,000 raised rates. This year less than 
60 per cent of these magazines adjusted 
rates. Among the smaller consumer maga- 
zines (circulation below 25,000) twice the 
number raised rates this year as did so last 
year during the first quarter. Generally 
speaking, the median rate changes, within 
circulation groups, are higher this year 
than last. 


NEWSPAPERS Fewer daily newspapers 
increased the flat line rates during the first 
quarter of 1958, than during the compa- 
rable periods in 1957 and 1956. Fifteen 
per cent of the newspapers changed line 
rates in the first three months of 1958, as 
compared to 20 per cent in 1957 and 22 
per cent in 1956. Almost one-half of the 
papers with circulations over 100,000 
raised rates in the first quarter last year, 
while slightly more than one-fourth did so 
in 1958. Among the smaller circulation 
groups about one paper in six registered 
rate changes during this period in both 
1957 and 1958. 


AS 


By Harry J. Johnson, Research Consultant 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1958 
(One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U. S. Business Publications) 
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CONSUMER MAGAZINES Rates Changes, First Quarter, 1958 
(One Time, Black and White Page Rates—U.S. Consumer Magazines) 
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NEWSPAPERS Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1958 
(One Time Fiat Line Rate—U.S. Newspapers) 
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RADIO STATIONS In several 
Mepia/SCOPE articles 1957 was char- RADIO STATIONS Rate Change, First , is 


acterized = the ape en radio (Most expensive one-hour one-time—U.S. Radio Stations) 
rates appeared to be entering into a 
transition period. The first quarter Number of 
of 1958 indicates that spot radio _— Type of Station _- Tetal Changing 
is well on the way up. For the first Netionel ee Watts) 89 3 
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TELEVISION STATIONS Rate Changes, First Quarter, 1958 
V.H.F. 
(Most expensive one-hour one-time and one-minute one-time—U.S. VHF Television Stations) 
One-Hour One-Time Rates 


TELEVISION STATIONS Al- 
though there are more commerical 
television stations operating now, 
fewer stations revised spot rates 
during the first quarter of 1958 than 
during the same period the past two 
years. Perhaps spot television rates 


are approaching a plateau. Less TOTALS... 37 56 


402 d 100.0 
h Vi < * Three stations lowered the hourly rates from 14.3% - 28.6%. 
than 10 ond cent revised hourly rates * Six stations lowered the minute rates from 2.4% - 39.4%. 
and 12 per cent changed minute 


rates, compared to 15 per cent and 
17 per cent a year ago, and 18 per 


cent and 20 per cent during the first 
(Most expensixe one-hour one-time and one-minute one-time—U. S. UHF Television Stations) 


oe _— , One-Hour One-Time Rates One-Minute One-Time Rates 

n 1957 a greater portion of New No. Range of Changes No. Range of 

England stations raised rates. This nites. temas & “S SS. < Hig Median 
year more stations in the Midwest- isa L 
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than in other sections of the country. 
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SRDS Issues New Media 
and Market Evaluation Book 


Eagerly awaited service, 


produce data. 


Recently published by Standard Rate 
& Data Service, Inc., is the “ABC 
Newspaper Circulation Analysis.” 

A master circulation reference of 
all morning, evening, and Sunday 
ABC newspapers in the country (plus 
market data), it complements SRDS’ 
monthly newspaper rate and data 
service. 

For advertisers and their agencies 
it is a working tool for market selec- 
tion and media buying. As outlined by 
Dr. H. P. Alspaugh, editorial director, 
uses include: 

(1) Comparing newspapers in mar- 
ket coverage terms. 

(2) Preparing work sheet lists 
based on desired coverage areas. 

(3) Developing coverage pattern 
presentations to match advertisers’ 
sales patterns. 

(4) Pinpointing limited coverage 
areas when using a basic list. Supple- 
mental media can often be suggested 
as a result. 

(5) Serving as a quick means to 
develop material for merchandising 
advertising schedules to sales forces, 
distributors, and dealers. 

The new service stems from an ef- 
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“ABC 
Newspaper Circulation Analysis,” 
makes bow. Electronic machines 


hee 6 


fort first begun in 1956 by the Chicago 
Agency Group: 

Leo Burnett, Inc. 

Foote, Cone & Belding 

Clinton E. Frank 

Russell M. Seeds Company 

Weiss & Geller, Inc. 

Earle Ludgin & Company 

MacFarland, Aveyard & Company 

Needham, Louis and Brorby, Inc. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. 

Tatham-Laird, Inc. 

Wherry, Baker & Tilden, Inc. 

With the help of Wilmotte Tabulat- 
ing, Inc., a division of Workman 
Service, Inc., the group put out a 
comparable service. 

Since SRDS handles and processes 
circulation data, it is logical that it 
could produce and publish a service 
useful in the analysis of various 
media. The material was assembled 
and printed on electronic machines. 

Wilmotte furnished circulation fig- 
ures and percentage totals. 

Significant information includes: 

—ABC newspapers in each state 
listed in a separate city zone tabula- 
tion in alphabetical sequence by city 
name. Morning, evening, and Sunday 
circulation of each newspaper is by 
total, by city zone, and by per cent 
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of total circulation concentrated in 
city zone. 

—Magazine and comic sections are 
identified by a letter code for each 
newspaper. 

—Following the city zone data, ina 
separate tabulation for each state, isa 
county-by-county and metro area an- 
alysis giving newspapers with circu 
lation in excess of five percent of the 
households of the county or metro 
area. 

These data include morning, eve 
ning, and Sunday totals, county cir 
culation. In addition tabulations in- 
dicate total households, per cent of 
U.S. total, population and per cent of 
U.S., total retail sales and U.S., food 
sales and drug sales. 

The complete U.S. edition of “ABC 
Newspaper Circulation Analysis” 
contains almost 300 pages. It is spiral 
bound to lie flat, each page 10 by 13 
inches. 

Agencies, advertisers, publishers, 
and representatives may purchase the 
book for $45 a copy. Unbound ind: 
vidual state sections may be obtained 
for $5 each. 

The Analysis will be published at 
nually. ' 
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Everyone who can read and is in 
advertising—even though he gets no 
nearer to books than book advertis- 
ing—must be conscious that the last 
few years have produced a weighty 
shelf of tomes about women. 

There has been Kinsey on Women, 
Margaret Mead, Reik on the Emo- 
tional Differences of the Sexes. Por- 
tentous titles ring out: The Second 
Sex, The Lost Sex, the Challenge of 
Being a Woman, the Natural Superi- 
ority of Women, The Many Lives of 
Modern Woman. Every conscientious 
advertising man (and, yes, woman, 
for we are not born understanding 
ourselves) has no doubt felt that 
some of this is must reading, if he 
wants to know more about women as 
customers. He knows he should—but 
does he? 

Now along comes Janet Wolff and 
in one fell volume takes him off the 
hook—and gives him a bonus as well. 
She can’t do his reading (erudite or 
popular) but she can select, edit, 
synthesize current thinking about 
women as it affects them in their role 
as shoppers. To this she adds invalu- 
able advice as to ways to apply such 
knowledge to any advertising and 
selling that would woo women. 

Don’t misunderstand, Mrs. Wolff is 
writing as a good advertising woman 
—not as a social scientist. But she 
knows her material, and is an excel- 
lent interpreter of the modern femi- 
nine scene and thought. In this inter- 
pretation she has avoided specialists’ 
words, often maddening or befud- 
dling to the layman, as well as the 
lush emotional prose in which so 
many who write about women as 





Mrs. Montgomery is a marketing con- 
sultant specializing in the problems of 
advertising and selling to women. She 
contributes a regular column on the 
subject to Good Housekeeping maga- 
zine. 
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WHAT MAKES WOMEN BUY 


By Janet Wolff. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1958. 294 pp. $6.00 


Woman entangle themselves. Nor does 
she fall for the temptation to defend 
women, laugh at them, cry over them 
or apologize for them. She is a re- 
porter. (Why are women emotional, 
sensitive, persons? Why so responsive 
to color? Why do they collect reci- 
pes? Is Mrs. Walter Mitty even more 
inclined to daydream than her hus- 
band? Do women change their 
minds more often than men? Is the 
comic approach an effective one with 
them? How do the needs of older 
women differ? Are teen-agers impor- 
tant as consumers. ) 


Guideposts 


Whatever she reports is further 
filtered through her experience as a 
top copywriter in a top agency—the 
J. Walter Thompson Company. Her 
advice may not write a piece of copy 
or buy spot television or set up a 
magazine schedule or design a coun- 
ter display—but it is far from being 
vague generalities. Using the term 
“Guideposts,” she pins down each 
section with points that are straight- 
forward, and answer specific adver- 
tising questions. (Why are women so 
responsive to the security represented 
by a Seal? Why is “new” such an ex- 
citing word to them? Why is it ultra- 
important to establish a sympathetic 
atmosphere, to have every detail of 
approach and setting correct and 
feminine? ) 

Mrs. Wolff makes one point which 
my own experience has recently un- 
derscored with a black pencil. She 
writes, “Today the term ‘housewife’ 

. . carries little prestige, little glam- 
our. It is thought of as an occupation 
that uses few of the techniques or 
abilities learned in school” —or, I 
might add, in life. In my column I 
mentioned the debate about this 
housewifely term, and invited readers’ 
comments. Came the flood! 

No siree, they did not want to be 


called “housewife,” especially when 
“just a” was read in front of it, al- 
most automatically. Mind you, they 
liked their roles and genuinely ap- 
preciated that being a wife and moth- 
er was a nice way of life. There was 
less resistance, less defense, more 
pleasure in what they were doing 
than such mail would have brought 
even five years ago. But the names 
they want to be called! Though a 
goodly number would compromise on 
“homemaker,” many insist it should 
be “home executive” or “household 
engineer” or “domestic manager.” 
One woman wrote that when she is 
faced with a form that asks “Occupa- 
tion?” she fills in “I raise boys.” As 
a group their ire rises when they are 
asked, “Do you work or are you a 
housewife?” 


Prestige for Women 


Mrs. Wolff is right, they feel a 
genuine need to have their job given 
more prestige, more glamour. She 
understands this—and a great deal 
more about this modern woman. She 
has written a thorough-going, well- 
researched book about her. Even 
though you read Reisman in the 
original, open the door to Wolff, too, 
for she has translated what the social 
scientists say into a practical guide 
for the advertising practitioner. 

As for those about whom she 
writes “. . . women dislike being 
shouted at or presented with exagger- 
ated claims. Women are not reached 
by superlatives and false promises. 
When a sales approach makes exag- 
gerated claims, it contradicts a wom- 
an’s experience by promising her too 
much . . . added to her disappoint- 
ment will be her resentment at being 
fooled. Women prefer to be talked to 
in an ordinary tone of voice. They 
like to have a fairly realistic view of 
what a product will do.” . 


—CHARLOTTE MONTGOMERY 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





What Are the Inadequacies 
of Cost-per-thousand? 


lou must go beyond rating decimals 


to people, says Trendex president. 


As a firm which has been connected with network tele- 
vision for a good many years, we have a strong and 
abiding belief in the strength, the value, and the potential 
of this medium as one which offers a consistent and real 
return on every advertising dollar. It is because we hold 
this belief that we have urged a re-appraisal of so-called 
“cost per thousand” thinking which is an important part 
of network time buying and selling. We urge this re- 
appraisal confident that it will serve to give new meaning 
to buying, and lend additional vitality to the place in 
* media already occupied by television. 

“Too much emphasis is placed on ratings”; so runs the 
recurrent claim. We, of course, may be prejudiced in this 
matter, but were we to be completely objective we would 
find that, in part, we agree. We feel that the size of the 
audience either in competitive areas or nationally is of 
paramount importance, but we wonder if both the buyer 
and seller of television time haven’t been putting the cart 
before the horse. What we are suggesting is that the 
seller too frequently sells, and the buyer too frequently 
buys on the basis of audience size only. 

For the sake of discussion, let us assume a situation 
where an advertising agency has a client interested in 
television, either spot or network. Does the agency start 
by looking for a time or program with a large audience, 
or does it approach the problem from the combined point 
of view of the product, the time period, and the program 
in order to reach: 





Edward G. Hynes is president of Trendex, Inc. The think- 
ing of his firm on the inadequacy of the cost-per-thousand 
approach has led to its creation of the new Trendex Tele- 
vision Advertisers’ Report. This report includes indexes on 
sponsor identification, audience composition, and program 
selectivity.—Tue Eprror 
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By Edward G. Hynes 


1. Those in the family who may buy the product? 

2. Those who may use the product? 

3. Those who may influence the buying of the prod. 
uct? 

Let us assume the agency “buys the rating.” Consider 
the typical picture the agency might now be confronted 
with: Three competing programs—A, B, C, whose ratings 
are: 

A 285 


B_ 21.0 
C 15.1 
Their cost-per-thousand figures turn out to be: 
A $3.30 
B $3.56 
C $3.16 

All programs have been on the air some time, so unless 
the competition changes radically, it may be assumed that 
the ratings, and thus the cost per thousand, will not flue- 
tuate greatly. Assume further that the client’s product is 
tobacco, that program A (perhaps the most attractive 
“buy”) is not available to him, so the client agrees with 
the agency’s recommendation that program B best suits 
his requirements. 

The contracts signed, the client is now in for 13 weeks, 
and as time rolls along, the rating begins to climb signif- 
cantly, so it is assumed that the cost per thousand is going 
down, perhaps even lower than programs A and C. It’s 
still too early to know the effect of the program on sales, 
and this effect may be obscured anyway by other advertis- 
ing. But “the cost-per-thousand is declining as the rating 
climbs,” so both the client and the agency may be excused 
for any feeling of sanctimony that may, for the moment, 
be theirs. If the reverse were to occur and the rating 
dipped sharply, instead of sanctimony there might be 
panic, and for this feeling too the client may be excused. 

Well, let’s look at some of the other available informa 
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tion on this same program B, and compare it with the 

programs A and C. First consider Sponsor Identification. 

The cry that often goes up at the mention of “Sponsor” 

is “What does it all mean?” All right, take it apart for 

program B. It is a perfectly sound and practical way of 
getting another perspective on a program. 

48.8 This means simply that this per- 
centage of the viewers to the 
program were able to name the 
product or manufacturer. 

Misidentified 2.4 The percentage of viewers to B 

who mentioned another manufac- 
turer or product as the sponsor. 

Don'tknow 47.8 The percentage of viewers to B 

who replied that they knew neither 
the sponsor nor the product trade 


Correct 


name. 
Program A’s Sponsor Index is: 
Correct Misidentification Don’t Know 
70.2 0.4 27.3 
Program C— 
Correct Misidentification Don’t Know 
59.5 3.1 37.4 


On the basis of this, might it not be sensible to figure 
a new cost per thousand? Not a cost per thousand people 
entertained now, but a cost per thousand based on those 
who were able correctly to identify the sponsor. 

Using the original figures we find our adjusted costs 


now show— 
Program A $4.21 per thousand who know the spon- 
sor’s name. 
Program B= $5.24 per thousand who know the spon- 
sor’s name. 
Program C $4.44 per thousand who know the spon- 
sor’s name. 


The increase in all three costs is significant. Perhaps, 
it may be suggested, this is the time for the three clients 
to hold hands and leap the sill as one. Or it may be sug- 
gested, “What do we do now—write new commercials?” 
But before too many unnecessary expenses are incurred, 
however, let’s examine the research available to try to 
determine: 

1. Why the sponsor identification is low. 

and 

2. Whether our choice of program shows up better from 

some other angle. 

Since the first problem will inevitably lead to a consid- 
eration of the second, what may be determined in the area 
of Program Selectivity. Here is an index on: 


WHO CHOOSES THE PROGRAM 


Set Unan- 

Program Men Women Children LeftOn imous 
A 24.2 33.3 4.2 3.3 35.0 
B 15.7 10.4 60.9 0.9 12.2 
C 37.5 37.5 8.3 4.2 125 


On program B, it will be noticed that 60.9 per cent of 
the show’s selectors are under 18 years old. The audience 
is overwhelmingly a juvenile one. Now again, of what 
significance is this? As answer there are two things we 
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know: The “captive” or more reluctant member of the 
audience does not pay so much attention to the commer- 
cial as the selector, and program B’s advertiser is not sell- 
ing a children’s product. This might well account for the 
low correct sponsor identification figure, and it might also 
indicate that the present commercials, far from being too 
low-geared, are doing yeoman work under the circum- 
stances. Then too, remembering that the client is selling 
cigarettes, he may hope that a large percentage of these 
children are between 16 and 18 years old and are smokers. 

A new dimension to audience composition is given by 
recent Trendex studies which show not only average num- 
bers of men, women, and children, but, perhaps more 
significantly, percentages of homes with only men view- 
ing, only women viewing, only children viewing—or com- 
binations such as men and children, women and children, 
men and women, or all three at once. Since selectivity by 
audience number leads naturally to a consideration of 
total audience, examine first the conventional audience 
composition figures on program B and its competition. 

First, by average number of men, women, and children 
and total viewers per set: 


Program Men Women Children Viewers per Set 
A 0.95 1.08 0.30 2.33 
B 0.58 0.68 1.73 2.99 
C 0.81 0.86 0.54 2.21 


Although the client might console himself that he has 
the greatest number of viewers, per set, he can tell nothing 
about the distribution of these viewers; and this consola- 
tion is short-lived when he reviews a refined study such as 
that mentioned above. It follows here: 


AUDIENCE ANALYZED BY GROUPS 


Men, 
Women Women, 

Only Only Only Menand Men and and and 
Program Men Women Child’n Women Child’n Child’n Child’n 


A 9.4 31.2 0.7 43.5 0.0 4.3 10.9 
B 19 2.8 34.3 9.3 12.0 10.2 29.5 
C 5.4 18.9 8.1 35.1 8.1 5.4 18.9 


It is at once apparent that his original distress over the 
juvenile audience of program B was justifiable. Dramati- 
cally underscored here is the fact that of the three pro- 
grams being studied, B is the one with the least apparent 
adult appeal, with 34.3 of the homes showing a wholly 
“child” audience. 

This would seem to indicate how far off a cost per 
thousand based only on audience size can lead a buyer, 
whether it is spot or network time that is being considered. 

A further revised cost per thousand, calculated on the 
basis of all these audience characteristics for our programs 
A, B, and C, would now read as follows: 

A $3.53 per thousand interested, informed, potential 

B $4.79 per thousand interested, informed, potential 

C $3.71 per thousand interested, informed, potential 

We know that cost-per-thousand thinking has a definite 
place in media comparison and indeed within the tele- 
vision medium itself in the examination of availabilities, 
spot and network. But it is necessary to go a step beyond 
decimals to people. = 
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FACT NO. 1 FACT NO. 5 
CIRCULATION GUARANTEE COST PER M—I PAGE, IT, 2-COLOR — 
1. Deen Bae vi wks eis 6-40:6 vows 2,500,000 1. TRUE CONFESSIONS ($4,140) . 
2. TRUE CONFESSIONS ..... 1,300,000 2. Modern Romances ($3,460) ..... 
3. Modern Romances .......... 1,000,000 3. True Story ($8,762) ............ 
FACT NO. 2 
The young married readers of the romance magazingg product 
are virtual strangers to all other types of media of them 
CIRCULATION DELIVERED 12/31/57 readership studies concur on that. the - 
4 Three magazines dominate the romance field ...a — 
1. True Story eee eee ee ee ee 2,625,967 that’s unusually rich in prospects for cosmetics and 
prietary drugs, food and homemaking items, infamy reve} 
2. TRUE CONFESSIONS ..... 1,371,924 pepe Forte gaan 
3. Modern Romances .......... 1,098,435 In their budgets, realistic media men provide for —- 


three romance magazines when planning space for su 














FACT NO. 3 FACT NO. 6. 


































PERCENTAGE SINGLE COPY SALES COST PER M—1 PAGE, IT, 4-COLOR a 







TO TOTAL CIRCULATION 
1. TRUE CONFESSIONS (1,140,875) 83.2% 1. TRUE CONFESSIONS ($4,830) . 1.’ 
2. Modern Romances (693,575)... ... 63.1 2. Modern Romances ($4,200) ...... 2.’ 
3. True Story (1,299,120)........... is <« “~“-—opis Sie eee 
















FACT NO. 4 




















COST PER M—1 PAGE, 1T, B/W 
1. TRUE CONFESSIONS ($3,450). $2.51 . True Story......:.. seas piel 
2. Modern Romances ($2,765) ...... 2.52 2. TRUE CONFESSIONS ...... 3 
3. True Story ($7,300) ............ : mn Romances ......... >. 
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FACT NO. 11 





act NO. 8 














NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 5 ; NUMBER OF WOMEN READERS 18-34 


MEDIO reese kaes<.-.- 1,706,879 1. Teme GRE ices re 6s ures 1,682,089 
2. TRUE CONFESSIONS ..... 891,751 2. TRUE CONFESSIONS ..... 1,001,148 


3. Modern Romances .......... 681,030 3. Modern Romances .......... 757,733 


nd 








NO. 9 FACT NO. 12 














NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 10 NUMBER OF MARRIED WOMEN READERS 18-24 
tee Story ......:--......- 3,072,381 i thes Oe i 608,895 
9. TRUE CONFESSIONS ..... 1,632,590 2. TRUE CONFESSIONS ..... 362,278 
3. Modern Romances .......... 1,241,232 3. Modern Romances .......... 295,226 














FACT NO. 13 
nagazingyg Products. Where finances allow for only two books, one 
nedia. of them should be TRUE CONFESSIONS. A glance at 
the figures on these pages will tell you why in 1, 2, 3 NUMBER OF MARRIED WOMEN READERS 18-34 

BB order. If you need others, we have them. 
--.- ane 
er 3. Fenn Bees: 655 360 SS. cvidy 1,427,098 

; +S DAYS A WEEK 
:, infants Rue CONFESSIONS on the air : by ih TRUE CONFESSIONS evecse 792,014 
ie for Sources Publishers Statements to ABC, December 31, 1957 3. Modern Romances Pe Sa 590,453 
Standard Rate & Data Service, March, 1958 

> for sud Starch Consumer Magazine Report, June, 1957 


Printers’ Ink 










NO. 10 FACT NO. 14 






















NUMBER OF WOMEN READERS 18-24 PERCENTAGE ADVERTISING LINAGE INCREASE 
SBM Oe Pe 1. TRUE CONFESSIONS (16,826) .. 15.2% 

2. TRUE CONFESSIONS ..... 521,125 2. Modern Romances (2,807)........ 18 

3.Modern Romances .......... 428,236 SD. Trae GOGte CARS oe cece ne cp onscee 0.8 
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NEW LOOK: John Veckly, United States Steel advertis- Reber 
ing manager (left) and Burton E. Vaughan, vice president a 

of BBDO, discuss the company’s new long-range cam- 
paign to sell more steel. Space in Time and Saturday 





Richa 





Evening Post kick off the campaign. 





AMITY: Chatting at the Annual Eastern Conference of 
the Associated Business Publications are (from left) 
William K. Beard, APB president; E. B. Wintersteen, 
executive manager, Business papers division, Reuben H. 
Donnelly Corp.; Charles Brower, president of BBDO; 
Nelson Bond, executive vice president, McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company and ABP chairman. 


BIRTHDAY: John J. Schwarz (second from left), St. 
Louis manager of the Branham Co., celebrates his firm’s 
fiftieth anniversary as national advertising representatives. 
Assisting him are Harry W. Chesley, Jr. (second from 
right), president of D’arcy Advertising Co., and the 
agency’s media men. From left are Harry K. Renfro, 
radio-TV media manager; Mr. Schwarz; William R. 
Holmes, print media manager; Mr. Chesley; Kenneth R. 
Atwood, radio-TV rep of the Branham Company. 











ROUND TABLE: Participating in a discussion of broad- 
cast measurement at a recent Radio & Television Execu- 
tives Society luncheon were (from left) Eugene Cogan, 
v.p. and media director, Marschalk & Pratt; George 
Abrams, v.p. and advertising director, Revlon Products; 
Ann Janowicz, media supervisor, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather; Al Shepard, Select Station Representatives; 
Howard Eaton, broadcast media division manager, Lever 
Bros. 


DARING: John C. Ragsdale, advertising manager, Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company, displays the first advertise- 
ment in a new magazine campaign for General nylon 
cord tires. 


LT — A 
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i PERSONNEL CHANGES 












Agencies 
Former Company New Company 

Name and Position and Position 

T. L. Anderson................Cockfield, Brown & Co., Ltd.,....Cockfield, Brown & Co., 
President Ltd., Chairman 

Robert P. Breckenridge..Lever Bros. Co., .................-...-.--- Weiss & Geller, Inc., 
Pepsodent Div. Adv., Mktg. Dir. V. P. 
Merch. Dir. 

Richard F. Casey............ Benton & Bowles Ince.,................ Benton & Bowles Inc., 
Res. Project Dir. Res. V. P. 

John Coulson -Leo Burnett Co. Ine.,.................. Leo Burnett Co., Inc., 

Res. Mgr. Res., V. P. 






Herbert Gruber . ...Parkson Advertising Agency......Parkson Advertising 

Brdest. Media Dir. Agency, Assoc. Media 
Dir. 

William R. Matthews....Young & Rubicam,...................... Young & Rubicam, V. P. 
Exec. Assistant to Media Dir. 

Richard McCarthy ........ Conti Advertising Agency........... Conti Advertising Agency, 
Sr. A. E. Mktg., Media V. P. 

Mort Reiner ..........--.------- Product Services Inc.,................ Product Services Inc., 
TV Acct. Exec. Media Sup. 

John L. Rigotti................ Foote, Cone & Belding,.............. Foote, Cone & Belding, 
Chicago, Vice Chairman, Chicago, V. P., Media, 
Plans Board Res. 

Lillian Steind] ................L. W. Frohlich Co...................... Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 


Shenfield Inc., 

Space Buyer 

....H. B. Humphrey, Alley & _....... H. B. Humphrey, Alley & 
Richards, Inc., Exec. V. P. Richards, Inc., President 


Space Buyer 


Deane Uptegrove .... 












Watts Wacker ................ Se 8) Fo ere D. P. Brother & Co., 
road- Detroit, Media Dir. Detroit, V. P. 
‘xecu- Frank Walsh ..................MceCann-Erickson, Inc. .............. Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & 
Assoc, Res. Dir. Ryan, Inc., Res. Dir. 
ogan, 
corge § Advertisers 
ucts; William N. Brown.......... Zenith Radio Corp.,.................... Dictograph Products., Inc., 
om & & Mktg. V. P. 
tives; § William J. Clark........... Owens-Corning Fibreglas, .......... Owens-Corning Fibreglas, 
Lever Industrial Textile Sales Mgr. Textile Products 
Sls. Mgr. 
Charles E. Darwent........ Converted Rice Inc.,....................Seabrook Farms Co., 
Adv., Merch. Dir. Natl. Adv. Mgr. 
George Forman .............. Emerson Radio and Phono-........ Lewyt Corp., Adv., 
graph Corp., Adv., Sls. Sls. Promo. Mgr. 
Gen- Promo. Dir. 
rtisee @ Robert M. Gray.............. Esso Standard Oil,...................... Esso Standard Oil., 
aylon Adv. Mgr. Adv., Sls. Promo. Mgr. 
Howard W. Jarvis..........U. S. Gypsum Co.,...................... U. S. Gypsum Co., 
Commodity Adv. Mgr. Gen. Adv. Mgr. 
Richard F. Kieling........Ted Bates & Co.,....................- P. Lorillard Co., 
Res. Acct. Head, Mktg. Res. Dir. 
Whitehall Pharmacal 
Walter P. Lantz............ Bristol-Myers Products................ Shulton Inc., Adv. Dir. 
Div., V. P. 
Andrew A. Lynn............ Revlon, Ine., .......... sleet sn a Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc., 
Sales V. P. Domestic Mktg., V. P. 
Howard V. Reed............ Griswold Eshleman Co................ Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Cleveland, A. E. Corp., Olin Aluminum 
Div., Adv., Sls. Promo. 
Mgr. 
Robert W. Shull... A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc.,....A. G. Spalding & Bros., 
Sls. Promo. Mgr. Inc., Adv., Promo. Mgr. 
Richard K. 





Van Nostrand ............ Bristol-Myers, Products Div..,...... Bristol-Myers, Products 






Asst. Adv. Dir. Div., Special Products, 
W. M. Wins Asst. V. P. 
- M. Wittigschalger....Kitchens of Sara Lee,.................. Farm House Frozen Foods, 





Natl. Sls. Mgr. Inc., V. P., Mktg. Dir. 
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MEDIA STUDY: 





The Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation of America has released 
results of a survey to measure the 
extent of postwar modernization in 
the industry. 

The booklet, entitled “Improvement 
Trends,” reports on construction, 
maintenance, placement, and illumi- 
nation of outdoor advertising struc- 
tures. 

Nearly 90 per cent of all new 1956 
construction conformed to either De- 
luxe Urban, Association Standard 
Highway, or Association Junior High- 
way, three painted bulletins adopted 
as standards by Association members 
in 1954. Another postwar standard, 
Association Loewy poster panels, are 
now used in 51 per cent of new con- 
struction, compared with 26 per cent 
from 1950 to 1955. 

The booklet reports that more than 
80 per cent of the nation’s 275,000 
poster panels were either painted or 
cleaned in 1956. It is estimated that 
20 per cent of all illuminated panels 
today feature high level fluorescent 
lighting. « 


}, ARE YOU 
“J BOUND TO 
OLD FASHIONED 








The Tauber Plastic Kit brings you 
up-to-date on the latest methods of 
se ag and binding your scrap- 

ks, albums or presentations with 
color. Two operations—punching and 
binding—combined in one kit take 
feet seconds and give you a real pro- 
essional looking job. Punch with 
color assorted plastic snap-action 
tubes, range in price from $11.90 


to $29.90 
ccndeiien tes 
$4 190 









THREE HOLE KIT .. 
FOUR HOLE KIT .... 


+ » $16.90 
$29.90 


Write Dept.MS-5 for additional information, 


TAUBER PLAST 


ICS, INC 


‘ 
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IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR HAS ACQUIRED 


FARM IMPLEMENT NEWS — CONSOLIDATION 
EFFECTIVE MAY 3 ISSUE 


All of the exclusive editorial features . . . reader serv- 
ices . . . advertising impact . . . and ABC circulation 
penetration of two great books is being consolidated to 
create a new and broader dimension of single-publication 
effectiveness in the rich farm equipment market. 


Backed by combined publishing experience encom- 
passing nearly 150 years of continuous service, the new 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR offers advertisers uncqualled 
promotional opportunities for generating sales within 
the largest possible audience of farm equipment manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and dealers. 


THE BEST OF BOTH 


\ 


IN ONE GREAT BOOK... 


After pioneering a dozen essential journalistic services, 
IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR now combines these with the 
best of Farm Imptement News. Adequate coverage of 
every facet of reader intercst is assured. Both books have 
been traditional leaders in readership (as confirmed by 
numerous studies), thus, the consolidation of editorial 
content is certain to spark unequalled reader impact. 


Plan now to concentrate in the new IMPLEMENT & 


Tractor which creates an entire new dimension in pub- 
lishing for an important industry. 


IMPLEMENT 
& TRACTOR 





OFFICES New York Cleveland Chicago 


Kansas City 


Los Angeles 
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Advertising Cost Index %p.:2i by tar 1. soinson 


MARCH 















Ad rate changes: 


March 1957 to March 1958 









a $108.72 
120 80 80 
Business Publications Consumer Magazines Daily Newspapers 

To duplicate an average schedule in For every $100 invested in space Space costs in daily newspapers 
business publications during March, costs in a representative group of were 4.3 per cent higher in March, 
1958, would cost 7.8 per cent more consumer magazines in March, 1957, 1958, than in March, 1957. 
than in March, 1957. an advertiser would have to spend 

$108.72 to repeat the schedule in 

March, 1958. 











vices, 

h the 

ige of 

have 100 103.74 

od by 

torial 

t. 

80 120 

NT & Spot Radio 

onl The average spot radio campaign To buy the same spot television 
would cost $103.74 in March, 1958, schedule in March, 1958, the adver- 
compared with $100 for the same tiser must add $6.65 to every $100 
time in March, 1957. spent in March, 1957. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for March 1957 











Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Ad 


rate indexes: 
Long-term trend 
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Publications Magazines Newspapers Spot Radio Spot Television 
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Standard Rate & Data Service, inc. 





The index sample base: 


Business Publications: a random sample of 157 business 
publications in 76 classifications is used. Combined 
circulation is over 10 million, about 26 per cent of all 
business publication circulation. Consumer Magazines: 
almost 80 per cent of all consumer magazines’ circulation 
is represented. The random sample of 113 magazines is 
drawn from 27 classifications. Newspapers: combined 
circulations of the sampled newspapers total about 45 
per cent of all daily newspaper circulation, represent 
36 states and the District of Columbia. Television Stations: 
more than 90 per cent of all U.S. homes with TV 
receivers are within the coverage areas of the stations 
selected. Radio Stations: 125 AM radio stations from 41 
states and the District of Columbia are represented in 
the sample. 
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MEDICINE HAT News CALGARY Herald EDMONTON Journal VANCOUVER Province* 


Meet a Hamilton, Ontario 


LILLIAN WIECZERZAK is a bona-fide lady steelworker. She’s 
employed in the Tin Mill Division of STELCO’S mighty 
Hamilton Works. Lillian represents 82,900 prosperous indus- 
trial workers in Metropolitan Hamilton, where industry is 
booming as never before. 


Look at the facts: 

@ The Steel Company of Canada, this country’s largest primary 
steel producer, will this year, complete a new $28 million 
Bloom Mill, as part of a continuing expansion program. 


@ The Hamilton Harbour Commission and private industry 
have jointly launched a $20 million harbour expansion 
program scheduled for completion by 1961. 

@ The Ontario Hydro Commission is currently undertaking the 
erection of a $250 million Steam Generating Station on the 
eastern shores of Hamilton Harbour. 

© The gigantic new $20 million “Skyway Bridge” is now 
nearing completion. 

@ Canada’s first university nuclear research reactor is now being 
GO-6664 Rev. 

HAMILTON Spectator 


NORTH BAY Nugget WINNIPEG Tribune 


*Published for Pacific Press Ltd. 


TORONTO—The Southam Newspapers, 388 Yonge St., K. L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL—The Southam Newspapers, 1070 Bleury St., J. C. McCague, Manager 
GREAT BRITAIN—F. A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4, England 


UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.), New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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built at a cost of $1,900,000 on McMaster University’s campus. 

Industrial expansion proposed in Hamilton is forecast at 
over $200 millions . .. with future government and municipal 
expansion programs totalling nearly $100 millions in addition. 

These are just a few of the many good reasons why Metro- 
politan Hamilton, according to latest Sales Management 
figures, can boast retail sales of $317,239,000. 

Metropolitan Hamilton has a population of more than 
350,700. To cover Hamilton you must use the SPECTATOR. 
The SPECTATOR sells more newspapers than there are homes 
in this booming metropolitan area. Out of more than 100,000 
circulation, over 83,000 papers are bought daily in the 
Hamilton City Zone, compared with 82,000 plus families. 


FREE MARKET INFORMATION 


Ask your Southam representative for a free booklet featuring 
complete, up-to-date market information on Hamilton— 
Canada’s fifth largest city* 


*D.B.S.—1956 
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THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS 


ACTION WHEN 





Media /quest 


¢ ROP Color 


¢ Canadian Linage 


¢ Duty on Advertising Plates 


“Do you have any information on 
the average per cent premium for 
ROP color in newspapers?” 

P. B., Account Executive 
Agency—Los Angeles 

The latest information I have dates 
back to early 1957 when we made a 
special study on all daily newspapers 
accepting ROP color as listed in 
Newspaper Rates and Data. The find- 


ings were as follows: ‘ 


Newspaper 
Circulation Avg. Per Cent Premium 


Groups B/WIC B/W2C B/W3C 


UNDER 
10,000 
10,000- 
24,999 
25,000- 
49,999 
50,000- 
99,999 21% 
100,000- 
249,999 
250,000- 
499,999 19% 
OVER 
500,000 
TOTAL 
PAPERS 





28% 41% 55% 


25% 40% 
27% 40% 
30% 
23% 33% 
26% 
23% 23% 
23% 33% 

City Zone 

Population Ave. Per Cent Premium 
Groups B/WI1C B/W2C B/W3C 
UNDER 
25,000 
25,000- 





27% 12% 59% 


26% 42% 60% 


25% 37% 50% 


249,999 30% 37% 
250,000- 
499,999 
500,000- 
999,999 
OVER 
1,000,000 
TOTAL 
PAPERS 


22% 


22% 32% 40% 


23 % 32% 38% 


21% 28% 32% 


23% 40% 


33% 


“We are interested in a book cover- 
ing Canadian advertisers that is com- 
parable to Brad-Vern’s Reports on the 
U.S. scene. Do you know of any such 
directory of Canadian advertiser vol- 
ume of advertising, broken down by 
publications and amount of space?” 

G. W.—Media buyer 
Agency, Louisville 


At present, the information you 
request is not available for Canadian 
advertisers. It is understood that two 
independent marketing organizations 
are considering starting such a serv- 
ice. Rumors have it that breakdowns 
by advertisers and media will be 
available in the near future. 

The publication Marketing does 
publish a quarterly linage tabulation 
which shows only linage carried by 
individual Canadian publications. The 
year-end tabulation covering 1957 is 
probably available at this time. About 
30 business publications are included 
in the tabulation. 

Ralph Bowden of Trans-Canada 
Marketing Services, 226 Richmond 
St., West, Toronto, may have some 
information on the expenditures by 
advertisers in business publications. 
I understand he has made studies on 
this for specific advertisers. 


The Canadian Magazine Advertis. 
ing Summary, compiled by the Maga 
zine Advertising Bureau of Canada, 
21 Dundas Sq., Toronto, provides a 
linage and gross investment tabula 
tion for individual advertisers in Ca 
nadian consumer magazines. Similar 
data for Canadian farm publications 
are available from Elliott-Haynes 
Ltd., marketing research, 505 Broad. 
view Ave., Toronto. 

* 


“Could you inform us if we would 
have to pay any duty on advertising 
plates shipped to Canada?” 

H. H., Advertising Manager 
Nat'l Advertiser—Chicago 

This depends entirely on the type 
of print media to be used and the 
classification of such media as set 
forth by Canadian law. 

Printing plates imported into Can 
ada for use in bound periodicals are 
passed through Customs free of duty 
if they are addressed to the publisher. 
In the case of a multiple publisher, 
it is important to address the package 
to the specific publication for which 
the plates are intended. “Bound pert 
odicals” are defined by Canadian law 
as those issued at least four times 4 
year, bearing dates of issue and 
stitched or fastened together. Neither 
annual or semi-annual publications, 
nor those with a newspaper format 
qualify as bound periodicals. 

Original plates intended for use it 
unbound periodicals or other forms 
of advertising are dutiable at 15 pet 
cent of their value as declared at time 
of shipment. Duplicate plates and 
mats are dutiable at the rate of I 
a square inch. a] 
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MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH: 


Old Survey Shows 
Why Auto Makers 
Hit by Slump 


An unpublicized survey made last 
June may shed light on some of the 
less obvious reasons why auto makers 
are bearing the brunt of the current 
business slump. While it has been 
generally known since way back 
when the Stutz fad was a sign of 
progress rather than of nostalgia that 
men are more auto-inclined than 
women, results of this Ladies’ Home 
Journal study document attitudes 
that previously were only assumed 
factors in automobile buying. 

In addition to such logical results 
as confirmation that early intent to 
buy a new car increases with income, 
the survey of 103 husbands and 97 
wives (none married to each other) 
suggests that both the decision to buy 
a new automobile, and the probable 
time of purchase, is affected by the 
need felt for other items. 

Survey results showed that wives 
have a greater tendency to want other 
items before they get a new car, and 
they want more of them. These items, 
wanted first by 99 per cent of the 
women surveyed, include everything 
from a new home, with trappings, to 
a new fur coat. 

Among husbands, one out of four 
wanted a new car before any other 
items were bought. Purchases pre- 
ferred first by the other 75 per cent 
ran from college tuition to paying off 
back medical bills. Total median cost 
of items preferred by men came to 
$542, while the median cost for wives 
was $699, or $157 more. 

All respondents were already car 
owners, and were interviewed in four 
Philadelphia parking lots. Three per 
cent of the respondents, or eight per 
cent of those with incomes above 
$7,500 a year, owned two or more 
cars, and nearly three out of five of 
all respondents owned models dating 
from 1954. 





Nation’s Business has published 
a research report on buying plans of 
industrial distributors. On the basis 


of 425 replies to a questionnaire 
mailed last November to 2,662 firms, 
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most of them corporations with less 
than 50 employees, it was found that 
approximately half of these com- 
panies owned their business premises, 
and half rented. Of those renting, 
nearly half pay for maintenance and 
improvements, while more than 20 
per cent paid for one or the other. 

More than 330 respondents re- 
ported using direct mail, 372 buy 
advertising in classified phone books, 
and 128 use newspaper advertising. 

Of the 389 respondents answering 
queries on truck ownership, 82 per 
cent replied that their firms did own 
trucks, and 79 per cent owned less 
than five. Most popular makes were 
Chevrolet, Ford, International Har- 
vester, and G.M.C., in that order. 

More than 100 respondents re- 
ported buying such items as air con- 
ditioning and lighting equipment, 
typewriters, adding machines, calcu- 
lators, and office furniture in 1956 
or 1957. 

The report also gives annual spend- 
ing estimates by firms on 1] items 
from gasoline to packaging materials, 
information on types of insurance 
carried by firms, and readership of 
six “executive” magazines. 


The Pulse, Inc., has completed 
the first issue of a quarterly study of 
eating habits. The three-volume sur- 
vey covers seasonal and regional pref- 
erences of men, women, teenagers, 
and children for breakfast, lunch, 
dinner, and snacks. Separate volumes 
cover eating habits for weekdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays. 

Results given in this first issue of 
“The Nation’s Menu” show that bacon 
has replaced ham as America’s favor- 
ite breakfast partner for eggs. Other 
results suggest that while less juice, 
fresh fruit, and instant coffee are 
consumed on Sundays than on week- 
days, Sunday sees more milk and tea 
drinking. It was also found that chil- 
dren consume more margarine than 
adults. 

Details are provided on foods by 
product, packaging type, and brand. 
The information is based on personal 
interviews covering 3,329 persons in 
1,000 homes in 26 top U.S. markets. 
The study, conceived by Ben Ged- 
alecia, research director of BBD&O, 
was developed in cooperation with 
Pulse. 

The second issue of the report, cov- 
ering spring eating habits, is sched- 
uled for release in June. 


Redbook has released its 31-page 
industry and market report, “Auto- 
matic Clothes Dryers,” covering prod- 
uct developments, market outlook, 
current sales, promotion, magazine 
advertising expenditures, and sum- 
maries of recent brand preference 
studies. Dual washer-dryer purchases, 
according to the report, account for 
half of the laundry appliance busi- 
ness. Since signs point to an increase 
of such dual sales, one firm designs 
dryers to match washers of major 
manufacturers in color and style. The 
report indicates that while electric 
dryers made up the major share of all 
1957 dryer sales, purchases of gas 
dryers last year were up 7.2 per cent 
over 1955. . 


ABP GRANT 


The Syracuse University School of 
Journalism has received ABP’s third 
grant in furtherance of business pub- 
lishing education. The $1,000 grant- 
in-aid was announced by Walter E. 
Botthof, publisher of MeEpia/scoPrE 
and chairman of the ABP Education 


Committee. . 





You Can Cover 


MISSOURI 
q> ! 


Save Time, Money! We 
Handle All Detail, All Billing 


Increase dealer advertising of your 


product; 


—— contact, detail 
work of 
costs, 


t, checking 


i needs. Drop us “a line for the 
test Missouri newspaper directory 
and advertising rate 


115 Walter Williams _, Columbia, Mo. 
Gibson 3-4416 
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STATE, COUNTY, CITY, METROPOLITAN AREA DATA 





c.8.t a5 Total 
a Retail Sales by Store Type — For the Year 1/1/57 te 1/1/58 
- General Home Aute- 


Mase. Apparel Furs. 

$000) ($000) ($000) 
2,257 619 5,609 
6,695 , 30,982 
0,488 . y 20,245 
9,763 , 
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Accessibility and 
convenience of 
SRDS consumer 
market data and 
media maps prompt 
wide use by 

buyers of media! 
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Two years ago, the best that the advertising 
profession had in ready-to-use consume 
market information was provided by market 
data Annuals. One of these was CoNSUMB 
MaRKETs published by SRDS-— especially 
compiled for use by advertising professionals 
in market evaluation and coverage analysis 
Then SRDS decided it could render an even 
more valuable service by including market 
information and media maps every month 
right in the SRDS books themselves— where 
they’d be instantly accessible to anyone wh 
at any time gets into the selection of market 
and media. 
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) -6 months Sranpano Rare & Dara 
£ publishes new and complete 
n al market data—covering all coun- 
in the United States. It is the only 
fin the country that provides you 
h frequent re-evaluation of the 
) i soins stick ee ant 



























We have just completed a survey that shows 
who uses this information and to what extent NOTE: TO MEDIA OWNERS 
they use it. The media-buying potential of 

This unusual response to questions about 


the 301 advertising agencies surveyed is just one of the many unique informational 
$3 billion annually. services of SRDS parallels the results of 
many such studies which demonstrates the 
extremely high user-traffic throughout 
























what we found out: SRDS. 
¢ So it makes sense to register your whole 
® Among agency users of SRDS, 93% use sales story by advertising your market and 
‘ market coverage in the Market Data 
the Consumer Market Data Sections and Soclions, end yout cial Ghent 
90% use the Media Maps. advertising medium on your listing page. 
‘ ore ie Some of the most compelling “reasons 
an * All agencies billing $5-million and over re- why” are detailed in this Survey of User- 
ported use of SRDS Consumer Market Data. ship of SRDS Consumer Market Data 
a Sections and Media Maps. You may find 
‘ising Bs All agencies billing $10-million and over it well worth your while to send for a copy. 








ume S| reported use of SRDS Media Maps. 





umm @ ® 18% use SRDS Consumer Market Data 






cially § exclusively. 31% use only SRDS Maps. S2O0S 

jonals ‘ 

ysis Uses mentioned most often were: Standard Rate 

a ® evaluating markets & Data Service, Inc. 
arket @ " establish sales quotas 

ronth® = select and recommend specific markets 

whet’ § ® evaluating media coverages. 









We will be glad to send you the complete 
report. 
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WILLIAM H. SCHINK 

is vice president and media di- 
rector of G. M. Basford Com- 
pany, New York, which placed 
more than 15,700 pages of in- 
dustrial advertising last year. 
This is the advice he gives his 
clients when selecting business 
publications ... 


6 6 We have to go beyond the statistics and study the pub- 


lications themselves—learn what is being read and why. 


Proper media selection consists of analyzing and selecting 
the audience, then learning which publications serve that 
audience with the right editorial material. 9 a) 


Circulation figures are only one factor in selecting business 
magazines. There must always be interpretation and evalua- 
tion of all the facts to determine the most effective media 
for your industrial advertising message. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Building App 
330 West 42nd Street 





Media i dates 


May 5-6: 


May 5-7: 


May 8-9: 


May 11-14: 


May 15-16: 


May 25-28: 


May 25-29: 


May 30- 


June 1: 


June 3-6: 


June 8-11: 


June 9-11: 


June 22-26: 


June 24-26: 


June 29- 
July 2: 


Sept. 15-17: 


Sept. 25: 


Magazine Publishers’ Ay 
sociation, The Greg. 
Brier, White Sulphy 
Springs, W. Va. 
Association of Canadigp 
Advertisers, 43rd annul 
convention, Royal Yor 
Hotel, Toronto. 
Annual Meeting of Bug. 
ness Newspapers Asso 
ciation of Canada anj 
affiliated groups, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. 
Canadian Association of 
Radio and TV Broad 
casters, Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal. 
International Advertis 
ing Association, Hote 
Roosevelt, New York. 
Associated Business Pub. 
lications, The Home 
stead, Hot Springs, Vir 
ginia. 

National Business Pub 
lications, Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. 
Federation of Canadian 


Advertising and Sales 
Clubs, Brittania Hotel, 
Huntsville, Ontario. 
National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, 
Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, 
St. Louis. 

Advertising Federation 
of America, Hilton-Stat 
ler Hotel, Dallas. 
Association of National 
Advertisers, Drake Ho 
tel, Chicago. 
Advertising Association 
of the West, Vancouver, 
B. C. 

American Marketing 
Assn., Harvard Graduate 


School of Business Ad | 


ministration, Boston. 
Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., The 
Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs. 

Newspaper ROP Color 
Conference, Waldort 
Astoria, New York. 
Magazine Publishers As 
sociation, Waldort 
Astoria, New York. 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
March 1-7, 1958 — Top Five Programs Daily* 


SUNDAY 
Show Rating Network Sponsor 
1 Bob Hope.......... seaabietiretitd 32.8% NBC Plymouth, Johnson Motors 
Se 32.0 ABC Kaiser 
3 Loretta Young.................. 28.2 NBC Procter & Gamble 
4G & Theatre.................. 27.8 CBS General Electric 
5 Alfred Hitchcock............. 27.2 CBS Bristol-Myers 


MONDAY 
| Danny Thomas................. 36.1% CBS General Foods 
2 Wells Fargo...................... 35.0 NBC Buick, American Tobacco 
3 Restless Gun..................... 31.1 NBC Warner-Lambert 
4 Studio One....................... 27.3 CBS Westinghouse 
5 December Bride............... 26.7 CBS General Foods 





TUESDAY 

} Woet Earp....................... 33.3% ABC General Mills, P & G 

EE 29.3 ABC American Chicle, Luden’s, 
Colgate-Palmolive 

3 Bob Cummings................. 29.0 NBC R. J. Reynolds, Chese- 
brough-Pond’s 

4 Adventures of McGraw.... 27.5 NBC Procter & Gamble 

5 Red Skelton...................... 27.0 CBS S. C. Johnson, Pet Milk 

WEDNESDAY 

| Kraft TV Theatre............. 28.9% NBC Kraft 

2 Father Knows Best........... 26.6 NBC Scott 

3 I’ve Got a Secret.............. 25.5 CBS R. J. Reynolds 

4 Circle Theatre.................. 25.3 CBS Armstrong Cork 

5 Shirley Temple 

Storybook..................... 25.2 NBC Breck, National Dairy, 


Hills Bros. 


THURSDAY 
] Ernie Ford....................... 30.3% NBC Ford 
SET 27.3 NBC Schick, Liggett & Myers 
3 You Bet Your Life... 25.7 NBC Toni 
4 Real McCoys.................... 25.5 ABC Sylvania 
|. 25.2 NBC Lever 


FRIDAY 

I cnssaidthsitbccsibsdiedapesie 32.7% CBS Brown & Williamson, 
P&G 

2 Schlitz Playhouse............. 30.7 CBS Schlitz Brewing 

3 Zane Grey Theatre......... 30.0 CBS General Foods, Ford 

4 Phil Silvers... niin CBS R. J. Reynolds 

5 Person to Person.... _ 33 CBS American Oil, Hamm, 
Life 

SATURDAY 

1 Gunsmoke.....................-... 41.6% CBS Liggett & Myers, Reming- 
ton Rand 

2 Pesry Como....................-. 40.1 NBC American Dairy, Kimber- 
ly-Clark, Noxema 

3 Have Gun, Will Travel... 31.4 CBS Lever, Whitehall 

4 Lawrence Welk................. 28.7 ABC Dodge 

5 Perry Mason..................... 25.3 CBS Purex, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford 


* Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period 
in market areas covered. 
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Advertising Index 





Booth Newspapers .....................-.-.---- 40 
Fred M. Randall Company 
Boston Herald Traveler...................... 33 





James Thomas Chirurg Company 









Cincinnati Enquirer .......................... 1 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 

Contractors & Engineers........... aie 4 
Richard La Fond Advertising Inc. 

jk jae at a ona aeies 20 





Harry M. Sturges & Associates 









ee SNE nce des, 
Lewis & Gilman, Inc. 





General Outdoor Advertising, Inc..... 11 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 







Hitchcock Publishing Company........ 15 


Connor Associates 







Implement & Tractor.......................... 
The Biddle Company 






Ladies’ Home Journal.............. 3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc. 






Long Beach Independent 
Press-Telegram 
Max W. Becker, Advertising 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
BN aii had sictesdieiinphadnaeemsigehcaenedbicdiaeuett 18 


Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
LEEDS Ch ae Moe Ma eek Ce i 8 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 













Mecanica Popular .............................- 16 
George H. Hartman Company 






Missouri Press Service......................-- 63 
Neds & Wardlow, Inc. 


NBC Television Network........ 


Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. 


The New Yorker........................ 4th Cover 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 














Outdoor Advertising, Inc................... 2 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 













Pictorial Sunday Magazine Group.... 
Charles W. Hoyt Company 






Saturday Evening Post ...................... 34 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 















Southam Newspapers ........................ 61 
James Lovick & Company, Ltd. 

Standard Rate & Data Service............ 64 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Tauber Plastics, Inc........................... 57 
Aubrey C. Bury, Inc. 

Thomas’ Register ................................ 14 
W. N. Hudson, Advertising 

Tourist Court Journal........................ 13 
Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

True Confessions .............. .... &4 
Ralph H. Jones Company 

NIN Soockeenccmeneintiateoeuel 6 





Advancement of Business Publication Advertising 


It would be welcome to see a document with this engaging 
title produced under any auspices, but it is particularly 
welcome to see it produced with the imprint of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies. This is because 
the larger agencies have sometimes been accused of being 
less than enthusiastic about handling advertising in busi- 
ness publications in view of its relatively low commission- 
able income. And although the AAAA prides itself upon 
the large percentage of its membership that is constituted 
by agencies with less than $1 million in billings, it is 
nevertheless true that its members do produce some three- 
fourths of all advertising billed by U.S. agencies. 

The suggestions for the advancement of business publi- 
cation advertising that are contained in the present docu- 
ment are those recommended by its Committee on Busi- 
ness Publications, and are approved by the AAAA Board 
of Directors. They “are offered in the hope that they will 
help to increase the volume of business publication adver- 
tising by making it more productive and easier to 
handle.” 

There are 22 suggestions offered by the committee, and 
they are divided into five groups relating to the areas of 
information (such as standardized market and media data 
and circulation audits) ; operations (such as billing prac- 
tice and special issues) ; mechanical requirements (such 
as type page sizes and second colors); terms (such as 
payment dates and cash discount), and relations with 
advertising agencies. 

The first areas, concerning information supplied by 
publications to buyers of space, contains suggestions with 
which MeEp1A/scoPe is particularly sympathetic. “Audits 
of circulation are the cornerstone of advertising con- 
fidence, and are an advantage to publishers as well as to 
agencies and advertisers,” maintains the AAAA. The 
Publisher of Mepta/scopr, back in July 1957, empha- 
sized that “A publication that does not make a sworn 
affidavit of its circulation or, worse still, will not make a 
public statement of its circulation at all, creates a problem 
for the buyer of media which he should not be called 
upon to face.” 

The AAAA has much to say about rate cards, recom- 
mending a standard format, complete information, clarifi- 
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cation of rate structure, recommended phraseology § 
clear presentation of information and _ notification — 
changes in rate cards. This whole subject was discuss 
with admirable clarity and detail in the February i 
of Mep1a/scope by Dino Valz, under the title, “ 
Advertising Rate Cards.” He calls them “Indispens 
budget-making tools whose ambiguities and uncertai 
cause much needless frustration to buyers of mixed ag 
multiple-space units.” Mr. Valz, incidentally, is a memb 
of the Business Publications Committee of the A 
Moreover, in the present issue of Mepia/scope, Dr. H. 
Alspaugh, editorial director of SRDS, tells what th 
organization is doing to encourage the more effect 
presentation of rate information, and it is an exten 
program. 

In June or earlier, SRDS will publish a booklet entith 
“A Plan for Clarification of Business Publication Ra 
Terminology on Rate Cards and in SRDS Listings.” Th 
booklet will discuss bulk, frequency, and issue rates 
rate protection policies. It will be discussed in the Ju 
issue of MEDIA/SCOPE. 2 

In this same area of information, the AAAA talks 
the acceptability of media research by business publi¢ 
tions. This is a subject upon which this magazine fi 
editorialized frequently in its short career, and in 
March issue asked, “What about Some Pure Media 
search?” urging that inquiry into these subjects 
pursued in the same objective spirit as research in 
natural sciences. This suggestion has since been ¢ 
mended by the chairman of the Advertising Rese 
Foundation. 

There are many other points upon which Mep1A/s¢ 
agrees most thoroughly with the AAAA. Certainly, f 
association is to be applauded for presenting to all tha 
concerned—the publications, agencies, and adverti 
this program for the advancement of business public 
tion advertising. Now that the program has been stated 
expertly, it is incumbent upon these three interes 
groups, especially the publications, to implement it wi 
enthusiasm and dispatch. 

ROGER BARTON 
Editor 
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Way are businessmen interested in Ladies’ Home 
Journal today? 


Because businessmen have noticed the way the 
Journal’s circulation keeps climbing, breaking record 
after record. January, 5,722,000...February, 5,752,000 
... March, 5,881,000.* And businessmen know that 
“reaching” millions of women is fairly simple—but 




















influencing millions of women the way the Journal 
does is quite another matter. 

Today—more than ever—the Journal’s wonderful 
world of women means business. 

That’s why, in the first quarter of 1958, advertisers 
invested $6,558,207 in the Journal—an all-time high. 


*Publisher’s estimate 
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